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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


EXCHANGE OF WORK 

When ye editor was a boy, the farmers 
in the neighborhood used to ‘‘change 
work.’’? Now a principal in a far western 
city has hit on something similar, at least 
in name, in his school. His teachers ex- 
change work. This is to say, they help 
each other with their tasks by exchanging 
pupils for certain exercises, each teacher 
doing those things that she is best fitted 
to do and gathering about her in her room 
the materials and equipment best fitted to 
help her do it. 

The idea and the name for it are both 
happy. Departmentalization and special- 
ization, which the practice just referred to 
most nearly resembles, have both won dubi- 
ous reputations in schools. The high school 
teacher is often over specialized and the 
high school pupil often without sufficient 
personal attention and guidance. High 
school classes frequently fail to become true 
social groups. 

The junior high school, unfortunately, 
has copied more than the name of the 
publie secondary school; it has copied also 
its daily program. Already there is a 
distinet reaction. The junior high school 
teacher tends to become a mere subject 


matter specialist. To remedy the evil 
superintendents are beginning to insist, 
first, that every teacher master more than 
a single subject and, second, that every 
teacher become a true school parent to some 
‘‘home-room’’ group of pupils. 

Meanwhile, the platoon idea is spreading 
rapidly among the elementary schools and 
is in great danger of carrying specialization 
too far. Principals gravely remark that 
they intend to include each primary room 
in a platoon. This will mean, in some 
cases, as many as eight teachers a day for 
each child. This is too much specialization 
for these grades or for any grade. Over- 
stimulation and over-loading under these 
conditions will be almost inevitable. No 
teacher, moreover, will be with any group 
of children for as much of the day as she 
should be. 

Such a program is not necessary. Ex- 
change of work solves the problem. Let the 
first-grade teachers work together as a 
team, each in a room fitted up for certain 
kinds of activities. Let each child recognize 
that he is being helped along the way of 
learning by a group of co-workers, one of 
whom is his particular friend and guide, 
and the thing is done. The kindergarten 
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has had something like this for a long time. 
Two teachers in the kindergarten codperate. 
Each is to a degree a specialist. In the 
light of experience thus far, the prin- 


ciple seems to be this: ‘‘Some specializa- 
tion in every grade, but not too much 
in any grade.’’ Let the teachers exchange 
work. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE SCHOOL FOR THE 
UNAPPOINTED TEACHER 


GrorcE D. TAYLor 
Principal of Susan B. Anthony School, No. 27, Rochester, New York 


In the Rochester public school system the 
new, unappointed teacher, assigned by the 
Director of Teachers’ Employment and 
Certification to a position in the public 
schools, is rated as a permanent supply 
teacher until she secures her first annual 
appointment, when she is rated as an ap- 
pointed teacher. After three annual ap- 
pointments or if appointed after three years 
of service, regardless of the number of an- 
nual appointments she may have received 
during the three years probationary period, 
she is rated as a permanently assigned 
teacher. 

This article will attempt to treat the 
problem of the probationary teacher, or 
eandidate for permanent appointment, 
from the standpoint of the school to which 
she has been assigned. It will endeavor 
to indicate the general plan by which the 
supervisory and administrative heads of 
the school attempt to develop the ability 
of the teacher and through constructive 
criticism so to guide her through her 
probationary period that as a result of her 
three years of experience she may be fully 
qualified for her final and permanent ap- 
pointment. 

In view of the fact that the new teacher 
is a graduate of some normal school or 
has had equivalent professional training, 
that she has some form of a teacher’s 
license approved by the State, and that she 


has been considered by the Director of 
Teachers’ Employment and Certification 
and others at the central office as a teacher 
of promise, the principal of the school to 
which she has been assigned has a right 
to assume that, under normal working con- 
ditions and sympathetic support of the 
principal, the new teacher will qualify for 
appointment without any serious difficulty. 
The problem is somewhat complicated by 
the fact that school organization require- 
ments and other reasons frequently cause 
a shifting of the teacher candidate from 
one school to another so that her three 
years probationary period is spent in two 
or more schools, under the supervision of 
two or more principals. This is apt to 
mean making a new start on the occasion 
of each change of schools. 

What we are doing at School No. 27 is 
probably typical of what is being done in 
the other Rochester schools. When we re- 
ceive from the Director of Teachers’ Em- 
ployment the names of the teachers as- 
signed to us for the new term, a letter of 
welcome similar to the following is sent 
to each one: 


My dear Miss 

Let me express my personal pleasure that 
you are to be a member of the faculty of Susan 
B. Anthony School, No. 27, for the coming 
term. Permit me to extend to you a hearty 
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welcome to our school and express the hope 
that you will quickly become acquainted with 
our teachers and thoroughly enjoy your work 
in our midst. You will find many interesting, 
worthwhile problems that will serve as a chal- 
lenge to your highest and best professional and 
personal powers. 

I feel assured that you will meet these prob- 
lems and your new responsibility in a very 
satisfactory way, and that after you have be- 
come acquainted with the situation, you will 
contribute much of value and pleasure to our 
mutual work. Your associate teachers and I 
will try to make you feel at home and help 
you to understand the difficulties and ways of 
our school. Please do not hesitate to bring 
promptly to my attention any serious problem 
or need in which you desire my help. 

After you have had an opportunity to be- 
come more acquainted with our school and your 
work, I will arrange for a conference with you, 
at which time I shall be glad to get your ideas 
and opinions with regard to your classes, work- 
ing conditions, ete. At that time I shall also take 
up with you the matters relating to your qual- 
ifying for appointment, and will try to be 
ready to answer any questions you may have to 
bring up with reference either to your work or 
to your appointment. 

Very sincerely yours, 


PRINCIPAL. 


On the opening day of the term each 
new teacher is placed in charge of some 
friendly co-worker, who introduces the new 
teacher to her associates and places her- 
self at the disposal of the newcomer. At 
the opening teachers’ meeting the new 
teachers are again introduced to the 
faculty. The former teachers are also 
asked to visit each new teacher at her home 
room and try to make her feel at home and 
happy in her new assignment. Early in 
the term a reception for new members is 
held. By these means we hope to have the 
newcomer feel that she is a welcome and 
desirable addition to our faculty, so that 
she may be happy in her work, knowing 
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that she has the friendly and sympathetic 
cooperation of her fellow workers. 

Early each term a meeting of all unap- 
pointed teachers is held, at which the con- 
ditions and requirements for success in 
winning appointment are discussed. These 
in brief are: 


1. Meeting the board of examiners, who pass 
upon the teacher’s preparation and experi- 
ence and give her a general or personality 
rating. 

. Passing examinations in psychology and 
history of education and such other tests 
in school subject matter and methods, as 
arithmetic, geography, music, drawing, 
ete., as may be required of the candidate 
by the examiners. 

3. Furnishing the Director of Teachers’ Em- 
ployment and Certification evidence of 
their professional preparation and kind of 
teacher’s license. 

4. Presentation of a doctor’s certificate of 
satisfactory physical condition. 

5. Meeting the standards required by the di- 
rectors and supervisors in the various gen- 
eral and special subjects. 

6. Demonstrating classroom skill and teaching 
ability to the satisfaction of the directors 
and principal. 


bo 


Every effort is made by the principal 
and assistant principal to have the teacher 
candidate realize that they are genuinely 
concerned in the success of the teacher, 
not only for her sake but also for the good 
of the pupils and school as a whole. While 
many teachers are assigned directly from 
the various normal schools, others have had 
previous experience in Rochester and else- 
where, and for the sake of accurate record 
a ‘‘Teachers’ Appointment Card’’ has been 
prepared (see next page). 

Before the opening day each new teacher 
is given a folder containing stenciled di- 
rections with regard to the details of 
procedure for the ‘‘Opening of the Term,”’ 
dealing with such topics as: the organiza- 
tion of the class, supplies, supplementary 
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books, school district, bell signals, various 
schedules, fire-drill regulations, passing of 
classes, teachers’ organization and dues, 
book rental procedure, ete. It is hoped 
that the material in this folder will save 
the new teacher the effort of trying to 
remember a mass of details and directions 
with regard to the business and clerical 
phases of the work and thus free her 
energies for the real work of teaching. 


TEACHERS’ APPOINTMENT CARD 


City Address 

Home Address 

High School 

Normal School 

University Degree 
Experience: Rochester 

Date of Assignment in Rochester. .In No. 27.. 
Date of First Appointment 
Date of Second Appointment 
Date of Third Appointment 
Transferred to School 


As a means of developing the profes- 
sional life of the new teacher and making 
her experience worth while, our policy may 
be shown by the following: 

1. Frequent observation is made of the 
teacher in the various phases of her work. 
As an aid to principal or assistant principal 
a 3” x 5” ecard, ‘‘Observation of Teach- 
ing,’’ has been prepared. This ecard is 
filled in after the observation has been 
completed, and later the lesson is discussed 
with the teacher and an effort is made to 
show the worthwhile features of the lesson 
and encourage the teacher to further devel- 
opment and progress. Undesirable features 
are discussed only when absolutely neces- 
sary, the idea being that the criticism must 
be constructive and that in so far as pos- 
sible the teacher should be led away from 
poor procedure instead of having her at- 
tention focused upon it. 
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OBSERVATION OF TEACHING 
Teacher 
Grade 
Motivation 
Attitude Participation 
Noteworthy features 
Suggestions 
Signature 


Summary.... 
«os SUOGUIES. ...c8 


2. From time to time the principal and 
assistant principal confer with regard to 
the teacher and her work and try to eo- 
operate along similar lines in aiding the 
teacher to improve the technique of her 
instruction. 

3. Individual and group conferences are 
frequently held by the assistant principal 
for discussion of such matters as organiza- 
tion problems, different courses of study, 
special methods, devices, materials, prob- 
lems of instruction, standards of attain- 
ment, use of textbooks for supplementary 
material, pupil classification, ete. 

4. Committees are formed for the study 
of certain classroom or teaching problems, 
and the new teachers are encouraged to 
contribute and are trained to gradually 
assume responsibility and leadership on the 
committees. 

5. Magazine articles or chapters in books 
dealing with special problems in which a 
teacher needs help or stimulation are, as 
the occasion requires, recommended to the 
teachers. Later conferences are held for 
the discussion of the articles read, at which 
conference emphasis is placed upon the 
adaptation of the substance of the article 
to the teacher or particular problem. In 
this way new viewpoints, new ideas on 
discipline and instruction, and special 
features such as occupational work, proj- 
ects, and standards are brought to the 
teacher, who by suggestion is encouraged 
to make the worthwhile things a part of 
her own teaching practice. 

6. By means of bulletins, questionnaires, 
and reports the work is kept correlated and 
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errors of misunderstanding and misapplica- 
tion are prevented. 

7. Early in the term, provision is made 
for the new teacher to visit other teachers in 
our school who are teaching classes or have 
problems similar to hers. This helps the 
new teacher in learning how to handle 
large groups of children doing two or three 
different types of work at the same time, 
aids her in more effectively organizing her 
work, teaches her economy of time and 
energy in class routine, and suggests 
methods, materials, and devices for improv- 
ing her instruction. It gives her an idea 
as to the standards of accomplishment and 
degree of responsibility which she may 
expect from her children. After a number 
of such periods of observation in our school, 
she is allowed one half-day for visiting in 
some other school, where the teaching con- 
ditions and problems are similar to ours. 
Our Board of Education not only allows 
but encourages a teacher to take one such 
visiting day each term. Later in her three- 
year probationary period the teacher is 
asked to visit a school in a community 
where the pupils and problems are some- 
what different from those in her own school. 
Frequent group conferences are held at 
which the noteworthy features of the visit 
are presented to her co-workers and the 
matter is discussed in the light of the need 


of the new teacher and our local school 
situation. 

8. From time to time the central office 
sends a demonstration teacher, who teaches 
a lesson on a definite topic and subject for 
the new teacher with the idea of suggesting 
method and special procedure. In so far as 
possible the assistant principal or principal 
observes the demonstration lesson in order 
more effectively to interpret the ideas of the 
demonstrating teacher to the new teacher. 

In view of the expense to the State and 
community in providing professional train- 
ing for the teachers, and the expense in- 
volved in the salary of the probationary 
teacher and the salaries of the various 
supervisory agencies, it is desirable that, 
so far as possible, every teacher so pre- 
pared and so trained shall make good and 
thus reduce the economic and professional 
waste resulting from each failure. The 
economic and professional phases of 
the problem constitute a distinct chal- 
lenge to the principal and other super- 
visory officers. The discovery of latent 
teaching ability, the improving of the 
technique of instruction, raising the stand- 
ard of teaching, and the development of 
a high professional spirit among the teach- 
ing force should be the highest, most im- 
portant objective in the administration of 
any superintendent, director, or principal. 











AN EXPERIMENT IN ENRICHED CURRICULUM 


BLANCHE LOUDON 
Training School, State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota 


In the fifth-grade history, while studying 
about Franklin, the pupils became inter- 
ested in the activities which took place in 
Franklin’s home. Out of this situation 
arose the industrial arts problem which 
took three months to solve: ‘‘How did the 
colonists live?’’ 

In planning the enrichment of work the 
pupils named the points which interested 
them most: 

1. How were the colonial houses made? 
2. How were they lighted? 
3. How were they heated? 
4. How were they ventilated? 
5. How were they cleaned ? 
6. How were they decorated? 
7. What furniture was used? 
8. What utensils were used ? 
9. What food was eaten? 
Each one of the above questions pre- 
sented many sub-questions which were sug- 
gested by the pupils. For instance, in 
studying how the colonists lighted their 
homes, some of the questions asked by the 
pupils which led us on in our activity and 
caused enriched learning were: 
1. How many kinds of candles did colonists 
use? 

. How did they make each? 

. How did they get good shape in dipping? 

. How did they keep wicks in center of 
the molds? 

. How do you color candles? 

. Which will burn longer, mutton or beef 
candles? 

. Which costs more, electric light or candle 
light? 

8. How can you release candles from molds? 

9. Where are bayberries grown? 

10. Do they grow today? 

. What do they look like? 
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12. How are candles made today? 

13. How were whale-oil lamps made? 

14. How did colonists secure the whale oil? 

Activities which motivated and enriched 
the solution of the problem were as follows: 


I. Language: 
1. Exposition. 

How we made soap. 

How we wove our rag rugs. 

How to dye with Diamond dyes. 

How we made dyes for our rag 
rugs. 

How the colonists made brooms. 

How to assemble concrete ma- 
terials to secure most artistic 
results for exhibiting activities. 
a. How to mount pictures. 

b. How to arrange material. 
2. Friendly letters: 
’ To the President telling how we 
made candles. 

To a boy on Long Island asking 
for codperation in securing 
bayberries. 

To the Director explaining how 
we made whale-oil lamps. 

To the boy on Long Island thank- 
ing him for the bayberries. 

3. Informal notes: 

To the Director a note of thanks 
for her bayberry candle and 
the use of a very old, beautiful 
brass candlestick. 

To the fourth grade inviting them 
to a program in which were ex- 

plained and illustrated the ac- 
tivities which the fifth grade 
had been carrying on in solving 
their problem. 

















4. Formal notes: 


To parents to invite them to the 
play which they had written. 


. Business letters: 


To a broom factory asking for 
broom corn. 

To Colgate and Company asking 
for materials for soap making. 

To Armour Bureau of Research 
for story entitled ‘‘The Soap 
Bubble.’’ 

To Springfield, Massachusetts, or- 
dering a pair of hand-dipped 
bayberry candles. 


. Original poetry: 


After studying and enjoying 
poetry in which reference was 
made to candles, pupils wrote 
original verse, as follows: 


Eicut Tattow CANDLES 
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We made eight tallow candles in our class, 
Out of tallow white, 
We had to handle them like glass 
For fear they might take flight. 
Sotveia Sartre 


Tue Cotonists’ Licut 
Put some tallow in a mold, 
Let it stand till hard and cold. 
Tf it comes out long and white 
You will have a standard light. 
FRANK WITHEROW 


7. Organizing and outlining: 


Big units as lighting, cleansing 
materials, stories before writing 


! and talking. 
| 8. Oral talks: 


Vea “ 








For a program for the County In- 
stitute in which pupils dis- 
played their exhibit of ma- 
terials collected and gave ex- 
planations of how the articles 
were made and used. 


9. Writing a play for twenty-four 


characters, depicting life in a 
colonial home. The _ pupils 
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named it, ‘‘A Day in the Pres- 
cott Home.’’ 
Act I. Morning in the Prescott Home. 

The Prescotts are busy dipping candles, 
spinning, husking corn, pounding corn meal, 
making dyes and rag rugs, when a neighbor 
rushes in to tell that a boat is to be seen in the 
distance. Mrs. Winthrop is expected on this 
boat. 

Act II. Preparing for the newcomer. 

Mrs. Prescott plans to give supper to the 
Governor and Mrs. Winthrop and some of the 
newcomers. The colonial menu is planned and 
dinner is prepared. 

Act ITI. Arrival of the guests. 

Governor and Mrs. Winthrop enter with 
others to enjoy the Prescott hospitality. Chil- 
dren play old colonial games while the elders 
eat and hear news of England. The scene closes 
with lighting a bayberry candle and singing 
the one hundredth Psalm. 


10. Increased vocabulary, such as: 
render tallow from the fat 
itinerant candlemakers 
tedious to dip candles 
brittle candles 

11. Write in succinct form arithmetic 
problems suggested by statistics 
used in a talk on ‘‘Candlemaking 
in a Factory,’’ given by a rep- 
resentative of the Standard Oil 
Company. 

II. Literature: 
1. Poetry referring to candles: 


CanDLE LicutTine Sone 
I have three candles in my room, 
Slender and long and white, 
Their tips are buds of fire bloom 
That blossom every night. 
And one I light for memory, 
All steady as a star; 
And one burns clear for days to be, 
And one for days that are. 
ArTHUR KETCHUM 


How far that little candle throws his beams! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 
SHAKESPEARE 
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SIxTEENTH CENTURY RHYME 

Wife, make thine own candle, 

Spare penny to handle. 

Provide for thy tallow ere frost cometh in, 

And make thine own candle ere winter begin. 
THOMAS TUSSER 


Referring to corn: 


‘Corn Song’’—Whittier. 
“‘The Huskers’’—Whittier. 


Referring to the early colonists: 


‘‘Landing of the Pilgrims’’— 
Hemans. 
Referring to soap: 

Time was, back in the sixties, 

When soap, both soft and hard, 
Was each recurring springtime 

Made, out in grandma’s yard. 
Then if the moon was waning 

And the sun had come up red, 
The batch was sure to turn out good 

My old grandmother said. 

Fiora MaE SHEPARD 


2. Stories on: 
Whales. 
Whale oil. 
Colonial life. 
III. Art: 


1. Using eutwork, pupils each made 
a colonial fireplace, placing 
guns, powder horns, candle- 
sticks, and ornaments artisti- 
eally. 

. Studied colonial rag rug designs 
and drew with colored crayolas 
original designs in blue, black 
and white. 

3. Studied colonial furniture and 
then designed a colonial in- 
terior. 

4. Made booklet covers using origi- 
nal designs and cut-out letters 
for title, ‘‘Colonial History.’’ 
Pupils’ written work was later 
bound between these covers. 

. Designed covers for programs for 

the play. 


bo 
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6. Designed and planned costumes 
for play. 

7. Assembled materials for exhibits 
and arranged stage setting 
for three acts of the play. 

IV. History : 

1. Life of Benjamin Franklin. 

2. Early colonial settlements. 

3. Early colonial homes and_in- 
dustries. 

V. Arithmetic: 

1. Pupils solved the problems which 
they had written using the 
statistics given in a talk by a 
Standard Oil candle expert. 

2. Pupils wrote and solved problems 
suggested by statistics given in 
a newspaper article entitled 
‘Modern Lights Come Cheaper 
Than Old Dips.’’ To illustrate 
this, one problem written by 
Harlow follows: 

‘* A Mazda lamp can burn 1000 
eandle power hours for $.10. 
Candles cost $5.00 per 1000 
eandle power hours. What is 
the difference in cost?’’ 

VI.: Musie: 
Singing Psalms. 
VII. Games: 
‘Pop goes the Weasel.’’ 
‘The Needle’s Eye.’’ 
VIII. Penmanship: 

1. Writing invitations to the play. 

2. Writing programs. 

3. Writing letters. 

4. Writing stories for booklet en- 
titled ‘‘ Colonial History.”’ 

IX. Industrial Arts: 

1. Making candles of beef tallow 
and of mutton tallow by dip- 
ping and molding. 

2. Making soap. 

3. Making dyes from sumach ber- 


ries, red onion skins, beets. 
. Dyeing rags for rag rugs by us- 





















ing the above dyes and also 
Diamond dyes. 

5. Collecting pictures showing 
colonial interiors, cleansing 
materials, and use of candles. 
Pupils learned to mount these 
artistically, selecting harmoni- 
ous backgrounds and provid- 
ing for proper balance. 

6. Boys went to the woods to chop 
down saplings for a log house 
which they built. 

7. Boys made a mortar and pestle 
of wood. 

8. Boys made wooden dishes. 

9. Made brooms of branches, of 
whittled sticks, and of broom 
corn. 

Molded whale oil lamps of clay. 

Cooked cornmeal mush. 

Made Johnny Cake. 

Girls braided rag rugs according 
to designs drawn in the Art 
class. 

Of what educational worth was this proj- 
ect? 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


I. APPLICATION OF EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES 


1. Does it approach Dewey’s concept of 
studying history? ‘‘To study history is not 
to amass information but to use informa- 
tion in constructing a vivid picture of how 
and why men did thus and so.’’ 

2. It provided purposeful activity in 
several subjects for three months and an 
abiding interest and appreciation of early 
colonial life. 

3. It gave the pupils the unified and con- 
tinuous experience of (1) obtaining the 
raw product, as gathering the sumach ber- 
ries, getting the beef fat and the broom 
corn; (2) of actually employing the proc- 
esses used in making a needed product, 
as boiling down the juice of berries, or 
making soap; and (3) of producing the 
finished product, like the bar of soap, the 
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candles, the dyed materials, the broom, the 
rugs for the house. 


II. ConcoMITANT VALUES 


1. It enriched sympathy with the worker 
who makes a living with his hands. 

2. It enriched appreciation of the con- 
veniences of home life today. 

3. It enriched appreciation of the manu- 
factured product so that the pupil will be a 
more intelligent buyer and user of dyed 
materials. 

4. Appreciation and admiration of the 
outstanding characteristics of the colonists 
were widened, such as thrift in saving fat 
scraps, versatility in carrying on many 
industries in the home, beauty of simple 
living, strength of character in conquering 
hardships and dangers of early life, and 
devotion to religious ideals. 

5. Its socializing possibilities were nu- 
merous: pupils brought in colonial heir- 
looms for all to see, such as a pair of snuf- 
fers, pewter plates, and samplers. Others 
brought in needed materials for the play, 
such as quilts, rugs, aprons, buckles, wooden 
dishes. All shared results of their work 
and enjoyed them together, as eating lunch 
of cornmeal mush and Johnny Cake. They 
collected for an exhibit pictures of colonial 
life, cleansing materials, and pictures show- 
ing uses of the candle. They wrote and 
gave the play for their parents, the college, 
and the community, which summed up their 
study of colonial home life. 

Reactions to the project were written by 
student-teachers and by the children who 
initiated, planned, executed, and judged 
the project. 

Good points in the project—by the 
pupils: 

1. We made things we read about. 

2. We wrote about the things we made. 

3. We got things out of different books. 

4. We learned how to cook as the colonists 
did. 








5. We learned how to make things as the 
colonists did. 
6. We learned how to use the index of a 
book. 

7. We learned how to have self-control. 

8. We learned how to speak before people. 
9. The play gave pleasure to others. 

10. We learned how to use the encyclopedia. 


Poor points: 


1. The play took too much time. 
2. It took too long to make the log cabin. 


Reaction to project—by student teachers: 


1. The art work was made doubly interesting 
because it was related to other subjects and the 
children had a familiar basis on which to work. 

2. In the study of the colonial home and the 
colonial furnishings, it gave the pupils a clearer 
idea of the part that art played in the past. 

3. It also gave the pupils an appreciation of 
art in relation to the home. 


Disadvantages : 


1. It did not allow time for detailed study of 
color, design, nature study, simple perspective, 
and object drawing. 

a. It did not allow time to work up the 
problems from an art standpoint as, for 
instance, the designs for the book covers. 
In working out these designs a more 
gradual and careful foundation should 
precede the final production. 

b. The time did not permit the children to 
study color harmony in working out 
their designs. 


The following statement by a student- 
teacher is of interest here: 


The one thing which meant most to me during 
my one term of teaching in the fifth grade of 
the Model School was observing how success- 
fully the colonial project was developed. The 
points which I thought were especially good 
were as follows: 

a. The correlation of all the subject matter. 
All class work was directed toward one 
end, which was constantly brought to 

the pupil’s mind. 
b. The motivation of all subject matter. 
Pupil’s motives were used as far as 
possible. ; 
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ce. Pupil initiative was emphasized (writing 
poems). 

d. All regular class work was kept up, 
although it centered around the project. 

e. It afforded a splendid opportunity for 
introducing the different forms of letters 
as well as compositions. 

f. The work did not drag, as a whole, and 
ended very well. 

I believe the reason that the work did not 
become monotonous was because there was such 
a strong climax at the end. The pupils realized 
that all of their other work led up to the play, 
in which they were especially interested. 

To me the colonial project seemed successful 
in almost every respect. One thing’ which I 
noticed in my class was that letter writing be- 
came monotonous. I realize now that this was 
because the pupils knew that their letters would 
have to be rewritten, some several times, before 
they could go into the colonial book. 


Wuy WE ENJOYED THE PROJECT 
(Written by Pupils) 

I enjoyed working out the project of “How 
the Colonists Lived” because I know how to 
make whale-oil lamps and candles. I know how 
to make Johnny Cake and soap. I enjoyed the 
play, “A Day in a Colonial Home,” best of all 
because it helped me to understand better how 
the colonists lived. I enjoyed making the soap, 


too. I made some soap at home the same way. 
It turned out very nice and white. I am plan- 
ning on making some candles too. I liked to 


make the rugs. I made three little rugs for my 
dolly. I dyed rags to make the rugs. I enjoyed 
making the rugs because I know how to make 
rugs and dye the rags for rugs. 

Ann MEYERS 


I enjoyed the project because we could go 
home every night and tell our parents what 
interesting things we had done in history. I 
enjoyed making the soap, candles, samp por- 
ridge, and Johnny Cake. The play gave other 
people enjoyment. 

Mary JANE Costain 

Much that we did was done in action rather 


than reading only out of the history book. It 
was lots easier and more fun than doing it in 




















We all read many 
We also made a 


the latter of the two ways. 

books about colonial days. 

booklet of our own. 
FRANK WITHEROW 


I enjoyed it because we did not always read 
out of a book. I think I learned much more by 
making things as the colonists did. I under- 
stood them much better. We made cornmeal 
mush; I had never tasted it before and I don’t 
think I would have tasted it at all. I also liked 
to work out our project because when we wrote 
our play we learned more about how the 
colonists dressed, what they ate, and how they 
furnished their homes. 

Mary EvizaBeTH AASGAARD 


I enjoyed studying about the colonists and 
how they lived. I enjoyed having the play 
about the colonists because it helped me to 
learn what they did in olden times and com- 
pare it with what we do today. 

NADEEN CHAPMAN 


I enjoyed the project because it did not just 
tell what they did but we felt how it was to be 
a colonist and learned what they had to eat, 
how they had to get it, and how they prepared 
it to eat, how they dressed, what they lived in 
and why, what they used for light and how 
they made it. 

Har_o RAYMOND 
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Down to the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the biggest single advance in all the 
history of pedagogy was the fully devel- 
oped Herhartian conception of five formal 
steps of class-period activity. Here the 
teacher was provided with a technical pat- 
tern of class-period behavior for himself 
and, incidentally, for his pupils as well. 
Moreover, a working possession of this 
pattern guided him in all his prevision and 
preparation for the activities of the class 
period, and also for concurrent and retro- 
spective criticism of it. Besides, this pat- 
tern, like the annals of the poor, was short 
and simple. ‘‘Preparation, presentation, 
association, generalization, application’’— 
here was a formula that was easily learned, 
clear in meaning, and fairly easily put into 
operation. Any intelligently adaptive per- 
son could gain some skill in conforming to 
the pattern; while the ‘‘born teacher,’’ who 
had by accident hit upon some close ap- 
proach to it, could find here a suggestion 
toward technical improvement, together 
with a kind of reason for his procedure that 
seemed to make it yet more meaningful. 
And, finally, this pattern of procedure did 
make for ‘‘mental’’ organization and 
growth on the part of pupils—a growth, 
however, in merely rational abilities, ex- 
pressed in language rather than in objec- 
tive, experimental attitude and verifying 
skills. The tremendous growth of interest 
in science and scientific method exhibited 
by the generation that was brought up on 
the Herbartian method would seem to tes- 
tify that the method did really promote 
intellectual growth and organization, while 
the growth of interest in scientific applica- 
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THE GENERAL PATTERN OF TEACHER AND PUPiL ACTIVITIES 


tions testifies in like manner to a dawning 
sense of the futility of purely rational, 
‘‘arm-chair,’’ ‘‘pure science” thinking. 

It is true that the Herbartian pattern 
was chiefly one of teacher behavior, requir- 
ing that pupil activity be largely accommo- 
dated to teacher activity. This meant a 
growth in power of technical initiative for 
the teacher, but for the pupil perhaps 
chiefly an increased ability to codperate 
with a ‘‘leader’’—a reflection of the Ger- 
man political situation in which the Her- 
bartian movement took its rise and form. 
On the other hand, what the American and 
world situation of today requires is pupil 
initiative, ‘‘every tub on its own bottom,”’ 
in order that we may rear to succeed us 
the largest possible proportion of adults 
who will be capable of thinking and acting 
for themselves, in the interest of the racial 
future, under necessity of taking orders 
from no self-constituted ‘‘leaders,’’ and 
who themselves can interpret the ephemera 
of politics and economics with reference to 
the eternal verities of biological meaning. 

Some time ago I heard a learned scholar 
ask, rhetorically, ‘‘ What has science to do 
with democracy?’’ The answer is that it 
has everything to do with democracy. Not 
that there can be such a thing as a demo- 
eratic science, though most philosophical 
interpretations of science down to date 
have been aristocratic, autocratic, authori- 
tarian, and institutional; but that science 
is pointing the way to democracy as the 
most truly scientific mode of human asso- 
ciation, and to the democratic as the most 
truly scientific use of science. More science, 
applied in its proper and universal mean- 







































ing, more and truer democracy. More and 
truer democracy, more science and better 
applications of it. And this will be in- 
creasingly true as education finds the way 
to truly scientific procedure and to the 
establishment of the scientifically deter- 
mined natural patterns of thought and in- 
telligent behavior in the persons of all 
those who are educated. 

With newer, more truly scientific views 
of the learning process and, concurrently, 
with more truly scientific views of human 
behavior and human association, we are 
feeling the need of a distinct technical pat- 
tern of both teacher and pupil activities. 
Hence the persistent interest in educational 
‘‘methods’’ and the insistent criticism of 
the school, on the score of not training for 
‘life.’ For the teacher, we want a pattern 
that will reliably unfold itself in his pre- 
vision and preparation of the kinds of edu- 
eative situation required for his pupils’ 
growth; one also that will guide him in 
playing his part as a dynamic factor of 
the subject-matter situations themselves 
within which the pupils make their educa- 
tional growth ; and one also that will guide 
him in judging and improving his own 
technique as a subject-matter factor in his 
pupils’ successive school experiences. This 
means that we want a technique for putting 
the pupil, not the teacher, upon the center 
of the school stage, and that on this stage 
he is to live life experiences in a life setting. 
And thus, with this technique for an ele- 
mentary practice of life itself, we are re- 
quired to help the pupil to build up within 
himself a patterned technique that will put 
him in technical charge of himself and his 
growing resources as his habitual way of 
life, and one that will help him thus to 
become superior to the primitively em- 
ployed personality-stimuli that give to so- 
cietal ‘‘leaders’’ their strangle hold upon 
a more or less infantile and primitively 
reared society. 
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Now if I mistake not, the naturally and 
scientifically proper pattern of all the in- 
telligent activities, or all the patterns of 
intelligent activity of both pupil and 
teacher, are essentially one and the same. 
Moreover, they are apparently identical in 
form with those of the best technique of 
intelligent behavior in the affairs of life; 
and, seeing that they are all thought-activi- 
ties, or activities guided by thought, this 
is what we should rationally expect—aunless 
it can be made out that different kinds of 
situation or subject matter require each 
its own specific pattern of adaptive be- 
havior. Furthermore, as ‘‘thought activi- 
ties’’—implicit language activities—are 
conditioned verbal responses to overt 
manual, or striped-muscle, or achieving ac- 
tivities and their stimuli, whence they get 
their meaning, we should expect the pat- 
terns of both manual achievement and its 
substitutional representation in speech and 
thought to be the same in form. When we 
have children reared according to a tech- 
nique required by their own best natures we 
shall have little use for the abstractly waste- 
ful, ex post facto rationalizing ‘‘logic,’’ and 
for the study of ‘‘reflective thinking,’’ that 
now come only in the life of the college 
student, and too late in his life to make 
any appreciable modification in his overt 
behavior and his thinking. 


II 


Already two such patterns of the thought 
activity, or, better, two formulations of the 
pattern, are in the field. Neither of these 
represents a new formulation of the Her- 
bartian pattern, nor a patterned reaction te 
the Herbartian problem. Both represent 
entirely original analytic attacks upon the 
thinking and achieving processes involved 
in intelligent behavior—attacks conditioned 
and made possible by the democratic matrix 
out of which they have emerged. 
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First to be mentioned here is the four- 
step pattern of ‘‘project activity’’ pre- 
sented by Kilpatrick in his pamphlet, ‘‘The 
Project Method,’’ and in his Foundations 
of Method; second, the five-step pattern 
of the ‘‘complete act of thought’’ as de- 
seribed in Dewey’s How We Think. 

Kilpatrick has given so detailed an expo- 
sition of his conception of project activity, 
and the steps into which he analyzes it are 
designated in so meaningful a way, that it 
will be necessary only to name them here. 
They are ‘‘purposing, planning, executing, 
and judging.’’ But each of these steps, 
for all our familiarity with them and with 
this terminology, is a complex one, requir- 
ing a rather definite pattern for technical 
efficiency. And they all, it would seem, 
conform to essentially the same pattern. 
Moreover, this pattern is just that of 
Dewey’s ‘‘complete act of thought.’’ So 
that actually a complete unit of intelligent 
behavior exhibits all four of Kilpatrick’s 
steps of purposive behavior, each in turn 


repeating Dewey’s five-step pattern of the 


complete act of thought. If this be the 
case, it would seem that a clear grasp of 
this total complex pattern on the part of 
the teacher, and a persistent use of it in 
the guidance of pupils’ project activities, 
should result in stamping it into the latter 
as a fixed technical possession. It is quite 
possible that such a consummation might 
at the same time make the common indi- 
vidual more intelligently efficient and re- 
lieve for productive effort of their own 
many thousands who now exhibit them- 
selves as ‘‘leaders,’’ looking to some frac- 
tion of the toilers’ production as a means 
of their own economic support. Such a 
happy consummation might indeed require 
a new social orientation for both parties; 
but it is not impossible that such orienta- 
tion may be found, through closer study 
of human nature as it properly is, unspoiled 
by a materialistic civilization. 
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The five steps of the Deweyan pattern 
may thus be represented in tabular form: 


1. Current behavior, blocked and disorganized 
by a novel or problematic situation. 

2. Inductive search for a suggestion toward 
solution, made by analytical, detailed obser- 
vation of the situation. 

. Tentative acceptance, or positing, of the de- 
rived suggestion that seems most appropriate 
to the situation. 

. Deductive proof that this is—or is not—the 
required suggestion, made by employing the 
implications of the suggestion in a renewed 
observation of the situation. 

. Final rational acceptance of the suggestion 
and readiness for acting upon it. 


Dewey thinks of this fifth step as being 
itself the act of experimentally testing or 
verifying the appositeness of the sugges- 
tion. But it is easy to see that rational 
acceptance of a given suggestion, and hence 
of its meaning as a ‘‘purpose,” engenders 
a problem of how to plan for realization of 
the purpose; acceptance of the resulting 
plan in turn begets a problem of how to 
execute the plan; and acceptance of the 
execution as being performed generates a 
problem of judging how well or ill the plan 
has been executed in its several details, 
and whether the plan itself was the best 
possible, and whether the purpose was the 
really appropriate one for the situation. 
Hence,I take it, Step 5 is actually a moment 
or condition of readiness for procedure to 
the next step; and thus I seem to see a 
completely intelligent adaptation to a prob- 
lematie situation as unfolding itself by a 
patterned interweaving of these two pat- 
terns of intelligent behavior. 

Again, the Deweyan conception of the 
thought process may be represented by a 
diagram, for the idea of which I am in- 
debted to my good friend, Doctor R. D. 
Williams, of Ohio State University. 

The space between these parallel lines 
represents the time process or activity 
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stream of an organism’s ongoing existen- 
tial behavior. The horizontal portion at the 
left represents a course of uninterrupted 
physical, chemical, organic, reflexive, and 
habitual behavior, or organismal equi- 
librium. The bend from the horizontal 
represents an interruption of this unruffled 
behavior, which is once more resumed at 
the right. We may think of 1, 3, and 5 
as marking but moments in the patterned 
process, and of 2 and 4 as rather complex 
processes requiring longer stretches of 
time. 

1. At 1, the previously integrated com- 
plex of the agent’s behavior has become 
blocked by a situation more or less novel, 
for which he has ready for response no 
organized set of adaptive structures or 
mechanisms. Perhaps he actually does 
possess such a set, but the situation does 
not present itself as a unit, or with its 
familiar data as obvious stimuli to action. 
Hence it has to be observed or reacted to 
in piecemeal, observational fashion. By 
his very nature the agent must act, but the 
situation as met does not serve as a stimulus 
to wholehearted, totalie reaction. 

2. Hence he is inevitably set upon a 
course of partial or piecemeal reactions 
until some such partial reaction, or some 
integrated complex of them, affords a uni- 
tary stimulus to more nearly totalic re- 
sponse. To react to the situation satis- 
fyingly, wholeheartedly, as a totality, he 
must ‘‘get a better stimulus’’—Bode’s 
phrase; and that is just what the ‘‘sugges- 
tion’’ will be when he gets—or makes—it. 
Part 2 of the diagram thus represents an 
overlapping of two processes: (a) piece- 
meal observant reactions to elements of the 
situation itself and (b) attempted unitary 
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reactions to one and another of these piece- 
meal reactions as ‘‘suggestions.’’ The 
situation itself means some reaction or 
other, either positive or negative, either of 
acceptance or of avoidance. But in the 
present condition of the agent it can mean, 
immediately, only these piecemeal, obser- 
vational reactions. Yet through these as 
means it may after all mean some more 
nearly totalic reaction, and, if so, a 
familiar one, a ‘‘suggestion,” else he is not 
actually able to meet it successfully, save 
by accident. If the agent is a physician 
and the situation a patient, some piecemeal 
reaction may suggest or mean for him the 
learned reaction, ‘‘diphtheria,’’ and this 
will be for the instant the meaning of the 
situation itself. And it may well be that 
other observations will seem also to mean, 
or point to, or stimulate him to the same 
learned reaction, ‘‘diphtheria.”’ 

3. Hence for the nonce he accepts diph- 
theria as the meaning of the situation— 
but only a meaning suggested. Merely to 
accept the suggestion will get him and his 
patient nowhere; and to act upon an un- 
confirmed suggestion may be fatal to his 
patient and damaging to his own career. 
The ‘‘suggestion’’ in turn means the treat- 
ment for diphtheria that medical science 
has evolved, which he has already learned, 
and which he ean perform even more whole- 
heartedly than he could the suggestive re- 
action. But before proceeding to unfold 
this pattern of learned and familiar reac- 
tions, he must be more sure that the sug- 
gestion is really apposite to the situation. 

4. Now a “‘suggestion,’’ in this technical 
sense, is a combination respense, a complex 
of meanings, apposite to a number of 
stimuli or data. Our physician is familiar 
with these data, having learned verbal re- 
sponses to them all, as well as patterns of 
observational, or receptor and attentive, 
response. Hence he now employs his sug- 
gestion, ‘‘diphtheria,’’ to suggest in turn 
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all these data; and in case his inductive 
procedure missed any of them he can now 
reéxamine the situation, his patient, to see 
whether his suggestion or meaning of the 
situation still seems apposite. This is his 
process of deductive proof for his sugges- 
tion, his development of the implications of 
his suggestion, and their application to im- 
proved observation of the situation. 

5. In ease his renewed examination of 
the situation proves rationally, subjectively 
satisfactory, our physician is now ready to 
place his patient under the treatment that 
the suggestion meant, or which the sugges- 
tion was a means of making the situation 
itself mean. And he will have to watch 
the progress of his patient, to prove experi- 
mentally, objectively, that his suggestion, 
‘‘diphtheria,’’ was correct, or at any rate 
that it was wholly adequate. The problem 
of just how he is to proceed with his tech- 
nique, under the conditions of the patient’s 
home and environment, is another ‘‘situa- 
tion,’’ involving a repetition of these five 
steps, as we shall see later. 

A brief review of this process of adjust- 
ment or return to equilibrium may be in- 
teresting. The observational reactions that 
the agent makes in Part 2 of the process 
are a means to the getting of the ‘‘sugges- 
tion’’ or ‘‘better stimulus.’’ They mean 
this suggestion, which is itself a reaction 
involving effectors of speech, in particular, 
and which can thus serve to initiate another 
reaction. This better stimulus is not an 
external one; it is itself a response, appo- 
site to all the piecemeal reactions of obser- 
vation. It is what they mean; they are a 
means to the making of it. It is thus a 
bundle of meanings, or things meant, and 
it in turn means the set of patterned reac- 
tions that will meet the situation and solve 
the problem. Thus the suggestion itself is 
a means whereby the situation means just 
this kind of patterned behavior. This state- 
ment of the case is not a mere piece of 
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punning, but appears to be a presentation 
of the facts in the case. 

Of course the diagram and the analysis 
that it portrays represent a highly abstract 
conception of the process, the conception of 
a thinking process so unnaturally concen- 
trated as not to be interrupted by any 
irrelevant stimuli whatever, unless it be 
erroneous suggestions. It is concerned 
with only the relevant adaptive reactions 
to a situation and wholly disregards the 
admittedly irrelevant experiences or reac- 
tions that so persistently tend to divert the 
agent in actual life. Furthermore, it repre- 
sents these five steps in the thinking process 
as proceeding each as a unit and in this 
order, whereas they often overlap and in- 
termingle quite inextricably. But this lat- 
ter fact is perhaps not an evidence of 
efficiency but rather a lack of that pattern 
of adaptive behavior by which we might 
most certainly and expeditiously meet the 
situations of life. 

And, finally, it is obvious that very much 
of our thinking is carried on by a kind of 
lightning, habitual shorthand in which 
some of these moments and movements are 
hardly in evidence at all, in which, as 
Dewey says, the whole process is much 
‘*telescoped.’’ This tends to be more and 
more the case as one is master of his sub- 
ject matter, if only mastery of subject mat- 
ter did not so continually lead the 
‘‘master’’ into ever new ‘‘situations’’! 
But it is apparently the case that, with 
early training under guidance of this pat- 
tern, mastery might be much hastened and 
its degree heightened. 


III 


But does each of the four steps of a proj- 
ect activity involve in turn a repetition of 
the Deweyan five-step pattern? Part of 
the difficulty in recognizing this asserted 
fact is because the steps, ‘‘planning”’ 
and ‘‘executing,’? may be largely con- 


























stituted of overt, not ‘‘thought,’’ be- 
havior, especially as planning may require 
overt representation and execution may 
have to be thoughtful. Part also results 
from our tendency to look upon the ma- 
terial results of behavior, rather than upon 
the behavior processes themselves, as the 
really significant thing. 

1. First, then, it is obvious that pur- 
posing, in any vital business, does not pro- 
ceed out of a clear sky, but out of just such 
a ‘‘situation’’ as we have already discussed. 
Whenever an intelligent person is con- 
fronted with a need of purposing, as in 
the prospect of an increase in his rent, 
there is (a) a disturbance and cessation 
of routine behavior; (b) a more or less 
random groping about for some cue or 
‘‘suggestion’’ to action, carried on by a 
process of observant reactions, a taking 
stock of the situation; (c) a tentative ac- 
eeptance of some suggestion that means a 
way out; (d) a reviewing of the situation 
in reference to the implications of this 
suggestion, the more certainly to determine 
its fitness before making the decision final ; 
and (e) final acceptance of this suggestion 
—or of some other, got in the same way— 
with readiness for proceeding to act out its 
meaning; for example, the building of a 
house of his own, or finding a place and 
means of moving, or accepting the land- 
lord’s terms and determining the where- 
withal to pay the increased rent. This 
suggestion, when accepted, means and can 
initiate a more or less familiar course of 
behavior that will produce a known result 
which itself will supposedly be more satis- 
factory that the initial ‘‘situation.’? Now 
to accept a suggestion means to accept the 
known consequences of the behavior that 
the suggestion means; and acceptance of 
these as an objective to be striven for— 
more exactly, acceptance of the striving 
itself as a thing to be done—constitutes a 
purpose. Thus the formation of a purpose, 
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or the complete act of purposing, which 
brings about a stage of organismal equi- 
librium in the face of what was but now a 
disturbing ‘‘situation,’’ quite certainly con- 
forms to the Deweyan pattern. 

2. But the purpose does not issue in 
immediate action, save in the simplest cases, 
or in cases where the agent possesses, al- 
ready laid down in his system, an organiza- 
tion of mechanisms for unfolding an 
habitual or technical pattern of procedure. 
Hence, supposing that our friend the 
renter has purposed to build a house of 
his own, he must now set about the plan- 
ning of the house, which will include the 
exploration and purchase of a site and 
adaptation of the plan to this site. 

Here the ‘‘situation,’’ to which the plan 
must conform, will consist in the agent’s 
financial abilities, the size of his family, 
and his more or less definite requirements 
in the way of a dwelling place. This pro- 
jective step will thus be much more com- 
plex than the preceding. It will involve a 
number of ‘‘suggestions,’’ one for each 
variable item of materials, one for each 
room, each door, each window, and so on, 
each detail itself planned to integrate with 
all the other features of a well-planned 
home; and each of these suggestions will 
have emerged out of an inductive, obser- 
vational survey of a ‘‘situation.’’ Having 
tentatively accepted a suggestion for each 
in turn of these minor situations, our agent 
will render it into objective terms of draw- 
ing and written specifications; whence he 
will proceed to develop the implications of 
the situation as a means of more appro- 
priately meeting the situation. And when 
his planning has been completed to a ra- 
tional satisfaction and acceptance, he is 
then ready to proceed with the execution, 
or process of building. Quite clearly the 
act of planning, intelligently carried out, 
conforms to the same pattern of procedure 
as does the act of purposing. It may well 
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be that the final planning and specifying 
will be delegated to an architect, but that 
makes no essential difference in the general 
pattern of procedure. 

3. Like the act of purposing, planning 
does not immediately issue into the next 
projective act, but its completion generates 
a ‘‘situation.’’ The plan and specifica- 
tions must be conformed to, in all details, 
and procedure to each detail generates the 
problem of how this may be done so that 
the planned detail may be erected into 
exactly that detail of the edifice of which 
it was only a preliminary, substitutive 
representation. In the case here used for 
illustration the step ‘‘execution’’ is a very 
complex one, involving hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, workmen of many diver- 
sified skills, and supervision. Each worker 
reacts to his own kind of situation, often 
with no inductively secured suggestion of 
his own, but with a pattern of immediately 
ready behavior. But historically, cul- 
turally, genetically, this learned pattern of 
behavior was hit upon by suggestion, 
through reacting to exactly this kind of 
situation as a problem; and thence it be- 
eame refined, standardized, and habitized 
in successive workmen, but always in the 
solution of a problem, so that now its al- 
most mechanized and automatic perform- 
ance represents a great economy of time 
and energy. And thus we may say that, 
culturally, this projective step ‘‘execution’’ 
is a complex of real ‘‘suggestions,” each 
acted out upon its appropriate kind of ma- 
terials. Following each execution of a 
detail there must be certainty of its con- 
forming to the generative situation, or 
plan. This certitude is secured by an overt 
form of ‘‘deductive proof,’’ namely, ob- 
servant comparison with the plan, save in 
eases where it is taken care of by habit. 
And finally, completion of each detail— 
setting of frames, laying of floors, hanging 
of doors, ete——is followed by a stage of 
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readiness for the next situation. It thus 
appears that this step of ‘‘execution,’’ even 
in cases of overt behavior, conforms, 
equally with the two preceding, to the 
Deweyan pattern. 

4. As one after another detail of our 
renter’s house is completed, that fact itself 
generates a situation that demands criti- 
cism—approval or disapproval. This situa- 
tion consists in part in the quality of work- 
manship, but still more in the question of 
how each detail integrates with the house 
as a whole. Perhaps the workmen them- 
selves pay little attention to this aspect of 
the case—more’s the pity, for them and 
their development; for them, ‘‘judging’”’ 
is but a matter of habitual reacting to the 
detail as being finished and off their hands. 
But to the architect and the owner there 
is the matter of sizing up each detail in 
relation to the whole, and the whole with 
the way it had been planned to appear, 
and even the planning itself with what it 
had been intended to accomplish. Here 
is, then, a matter of taking stock of a com- 
plex situation, in the effort to get a tenable 
suggestion of a good or poor meeting of the 
originally generative situation; then a ten- 
tatively posited acceptance of this sugges- 
tion to approval, or possibly to disap- 
proval; then a backward look for further 
confirmation of the judgment; and then, 
for the owner, a readiness for putting the 
judgment to proof by actual occupancy. 
The projective act of ‘‘judging,”’ like all 
the others, if carried out critically, intelli- 
gently, is but another exhibition of the 
Deweyan five-step pattern of the ‘‘complete 
act of thought.’’ 


IV 


The situations here employed as means 
of illustration have not been those of 
school. But undoubtedly school situations, 
in so far as they can at the same time be 
life situations, will follow the same repeti- 














































GENERAL PATTERN OF TEACHER AND PUPIL ACTIVITIES 


tive pattern here described. On the one 
hand, the teacher, knowing in advance the 
kinds of skills and habits his pupils ought 
to acquire under his tutelage, should be 
able to throw the demands for these into 
the form of ‘‘situations.’’ And here, by 
being himself a part of his pupils’ situa- 
tions and by acting as a variable part of 
the subject matter itself, he can make the 
situations demand of them the successive 
steps of purposing, planning, executing, 
and judging, and the skills for carrying 
these out. Having as a part of his own 
intellectual nature the pattern through 
which each of these steps should be carried, 
he can thus initiate his pupils into the 
formal technique of meeting all the kinds 
of situations that will ever confront them. 
They, on the other hand, will thus come to 
possess this pattern not merely as ‘‘knowl- 
edge’’ that can be parroted verbally, but 
as an habitual way of life. Moreover, the 
new learnings that will be necessitated by 
this projective casting of their learning 
situations will go on more rapidly and more 
wholeheartedly, and they will all the while 
be more meaningful, as being obvious 
means to ends, as the advocates of the 
‘project method’’ maintain. 

It is true, as already indicated, that some 
of these steps, both gross and repetitive, 
may be taken care of by habit or previous 
learning; so that the act of purposing, for 
example, may not in some eases lend itself 
to specific direction in the matter of its 
pattern. But now one initial situation and 
now another will present an opportunity 
for instruction in the really patterned act, 
now of purposing and now of planning, 
now of inductive exploration and now of 
deductive proof, and so on. Undoubtedly 
this instruction in the pattern of intelli- 
gent adaptation should go on by indirec- 
tion. It should not itself be mistaken for 
subject matter of the situation requiring 
adaptation. For the teacher, in his actual 
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teaching behavior, it should serve chiefly 
as a guide for keeping the stream of adap- 
tive behavior moving in its properly pat- 
terned course; in other words, for making 
it really a stream and not allowing it to be 
a mere succession of pools. And on the 
part of the pupils it will be a means of 
organization for always following this pat- 
tern in the meeting of whatever prob- 
lematic situations. It will be a means of 
revealing to them their needs of skill and 
knowledge, and how to acquire these. 

An interesting contrast is easily discern- 
ible between the pattern of projective adap- 
tation, here described, and the patterns of 
habit, custom, ceremonial, institutionalism, 
and ‘‘civilization’’ which men are so wont 
to mistake for life itself and which they 
are thus wont to set above the rightful 
claims of life—for others than themselves. 
For this is a pattern by which men are 
enabled to employ their habit patterns in 
the meeting of ever new situations, thus 
ever creating newer situations demanding 
further adaptation, which is the natural 
way of life itself. The fixing of this pat- 
tern does not require the reactionary and 
conservative effort to keep the situations 
of life always familiarly the same, and thus 
encourage a persistent fear of the future, 
which itself has been the chief motive of 
societal ‘‘leaders’’ and the means whereby 
they have controlled and ‘‘led,’’ always 
with an eye to preserving the kinds of 
situation by which they themselves have 
flourished. On the contrary, possession and 
habitual exhibition of this projective pat- 
tern makes for habitual assurance of 
ability to meet new situations, new futures, 
in ways that will create still otler situa- 
tions and futures. Conforming with this 
pattern results not in conformity of be- 
havior but in intelligent non-conformity, 
the prime requisite of true democracy. 

But, finally, possession of this pattern 
will not of itself insure that situations and 
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problems will be accepted and met in ways 
that will be safe for the race—not any more 
than will a high IQ. The individual needs 
an orientation with reference to the racial 
future, so that he may himself discern 
which modes of behavior are and which 
are not really human and desirable in any 
given kind of situation. To put it in an- 
other way, one’s involuntary, or autonomic, 
or visceral system must be organized with 
reference to race welfare, in order that his 
voluntary, or skeletal, or striped-muscle, 
or achieving mechanisms may be trusted 
to play their part as nearly as possible 
‘‘right,’’ in the earth-wide social process 
that today constitutes the racial life. Be 
it noted that this is far from urging that 
we should do our thinking with our en- 
docrine glands, as so much of our emotional 
‘‘thinking,’’ both ‘‘conservative’’ and 
‘‘radical,’’ is today being carried on. It 
means that adaptive differentiations are 
to be made through cerebro-spinal co- 
ordination between receptors and achieving 
or striped-muscle effectors, and that the 
differentiations thus made are to be sup- 
ported by the appropriate visceral dy- 
namos of the organism. It also means that 
the measuring rod for all these differen- 
tiations, the means of securing support of 
the appropriate visceral dynamos, is to be 
constituted primarily of conceptions of 
species welfare, not of selfish ideas of na- 
tional, or institutional, or class advantage. 

Here is plenty of room for that 
difference of opinion, for that en- 
deavor to improve and specifize objectives 
and the means thereto, that is the very 
foundation of democracy and of scientific 
enlistment in the interest of the race as a 
whole. And while it is here insisted that 
really intelligent thinking and achieving 
will conform to a general pattern, yet there 
is involved no possibility of suggestion that 
conformity with the pattern will tend to 
formalize life itself, not any more than the 
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fact of our universal pattern of walking 
—right foot, left foot—cireumscribes indi- 
viduality or personal freedom. Rather, it 
immediately indicates that here is for all 
natively intelligent persons that means to 
freedom that is today enjoyed by relatively 
few. But the argument has a broader 
significance. It involves an intensifying 
of our interest in the racial prospect, with 
possibly a lessening of that in the racial 
retrospect. Our evolutionary interest has 
long enough been centered upon the merely 
temporal stretch of past racial existence 
and the changes in adaptability by which 
racial perpetuity has thus far been 
achieved. It is time to orient ourselves 
toward the prospect of a racial future at 
least as long as the racial past has been; 
else our evolutionary science has been 
achieved to little effect. Moreover, here is 
the way to meeting the current objections 
to evolutionary science and theory. It 
would be interesting to learn what argu- 
ments could be made for setting concern 
for the individual or for any institution 
or for any racial division above concern 
for race welfare and race perpetuity in the 
broadest sense, and to learn upon what 
data such arguments could be founded. 
But with every nation, every institution, 
every individual accepting continuance of 
the racial life as a project—not racial ‘‘per- 
fection,’? which is impossible nonsense; 
and with all these racial units codperating 
in the project and employing the project 
pattern of endeavor, each in its own kinds 
of situation—such a vision of nonconform- 
ing behavior, yet conforming to a consid- 
eration of species perpetuity, might at once 
cheer the cynicism of a Henry Adams and 
stay the crawfish crusading of a William 
Jennings Bryan. Perhaps the teachers of 
the world may in time accept the vision as 
an objective, and the necessary striving as 
a purpose, and within a million years 
achieve the project. Is it not worth trying! 











































REMEDIAL STEPS IN READING 


Auice C. SmirHick 
New Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, New Jersey 


Every child goes to school to learn to 
read. There are many pre-school expe- 
riences that contribute to readiness for 
reading as: 


Seeing people read. 

Being read to. 

Listening to stories told. 

Re-telling stories. 

Being in an environment that encourages 
conversation and enlarges vocabulary. 

Learning Mother Goose rhymes. 

Pretending to read. 

Recognizing name. 

Interest in printing—blocks, ete. 

Visiting Zoo, park, ete. 

Imitative play. 

Distributing mail to members of the family. 

Looking at picture-books. 

Picture puzzles. 

Arranging blocks into words. 

Singing rote songs. 

Listening to phonograph. 

Singing a song from page with mother. 


UNDERSTANDING THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


The pre-school experiences listed above 
are meager beside Robert’s, while Jane’s 
mother and father cannot read nor write, 
and Tony’s people talk only Italian. We 
must wait for Tony to adjust his thoughts 
to our language. Jane must go slowly 
until she knows what it’s all about. How 
can we adapt our work so as to best serve 
these varying backgrounds? 

Classification comes first. The first-grade 
teacher may know her children better 
through the aid of the individual intelli- 
gence tests. If they come from the kinder- 
garten, she may have this information at 


once. These examinations do not test faith. 
fulness, perseverance, or any traits of char- 
acter which must be considered in his re- 
sponses, but she will know his mental age, 
and, other things being equal, the child 
with the high intelligence quotient will 
progress much faster than his less for- 
tunate classmate. 

I have given the Stanford Revision of 
the Binet-Simon tests to many kindergarten 
classes and the teachers have always been 
enthusiastic over the help afforded them by 
the reports. It helped the teacher to know 
the ability of the quiet child who seemed 
slow beside the more talkative. Miss M—— 
had a group of foreign children who had 
been in the kindergarten two years. The 
results showed that they were ready for 
reading. She reported that it went very 
slowly at first, and had she not known their 
mental ages she would have given it up, but 
in a few months she was well pleased with 
their progress. 

One teacher said she had always found 
it hard to prophesy the growth of a child 
during the summer. Many times a child 
would seem immature in June and she 
would retain him in the kindergarten, only 
to find by September or October that he 
should have been promoted with his group. 
These data helped her in her estimate of the 
child’s progress. 

Groups are formed and we discover indi- 
vidual differences within the group. Lily 
lost all interest in reading. We tried to 
motivate and encourage with little success. 
The home was visited. The father was out 
of work and food was scarce. Lily was 
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questioned about her breakfast. She had 
health lessons in school and she said, ‘‘ Toast 
and hot milk.’’ Lovely! What did she 
have for supper? More toast, more milk. 
Fine, but it didn’t ring true. We consulted 
the brother; he had tea and bread that the 
baker woman had given them. ‘‘Did 
Lily have milk?’’ ‘‘No, Mom would give 
her some but she had to keep it for the 
baby.’’ After that Lily had milk and bread 
and butter for lunch and often a bowl of 
hot soup at noon. One can’t read on an 
empty stomach. She’ll give her little girl 
toast and hot milk. 

Dicky could not read; he could not ad- 
just himself to the group. It took the wis- 
dom and diplomacy of Solomon to persuade 
his father to have his eyes tested. It was a 
very bad case. The doctor said he was sur- 
prised that he had learned any reading. 
When he put the glasses on, Dicky ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Everything looks new!’’ The 
doctor remarked to the teacher, ‘‘ You are 
doing good work, but I believe that the 
parents should be made to care for 
their child.’’ Very true, but meanwhile 
Dicky is marking time. 

Walter’s adenoids and tonsils had to be 
removed. With an IQ of 102 he should 
progress with the normal group. Crosia 
was not getting enough sleep. Every effort 
was made to get her to bed earlier nights; 
a little bed was fixed so she could take a 
nap during the noon hour. Little Ellen 
went to the movies two or three times a 
week and her mother thought her stupid 
because she was not learning to read. 

Peter was a bright little fellow in the 
second grade, but he could not read. His 
history was studied ; he had attended school 
forty-five days out of a possible one hun- 
dred eighty-six and had been tardy forty 
times the year before. The home was ap- 
pealed to; the father claimed that the 
mother was too lazy to get up in the morn- 
ing and start the boy to school. A 
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threatened fine helped to spur the mother 
and to save the boy. 

In gratitude to the doctor, the nurse, and 
all others who helped, I wish I might say 
that when the physical defects had been 
corrected, and the codperation of the homes 
gained, the children read happily ever 
after. But, alas, not so; our problem is 
still with us. Some bad reading habits have 
been established. How can we remedy them? 

Gray’s oral test, Detroit Group Test in 
Word Recognition, Haggerty Sigma I, and 
Thorndike-McCall Reading tests help to 
find the weak spots. A group in the sec- 
ond grade cannot read. They must have 
very simple material. If book writers did 
not feel it necessary to name their books 
‘*First,’’ ‘‘Seecond,’’ ete., it would greatly 
assist the teacher of poor readers. One 
new book has a different color for each 
grade. Sometimes the poorest reader has 
the most sensitive pride. We must find 
easy, simple reading for them but it hinders 
if marked for a lower grade. One group 
of fourth-grade pupils worked on second- 
grade reading material the first half of the 
year, but they did not know it was of 
second-grade difficulty. They grew in 
fluency and comprehension. 

Joe, twelve years old, has a bad truancy 
record. The third-grade teacher has won 
him through interest and friendship. He 
is basking in the sunshine of her kindness, 
but Joe can’t read, and is not interested. 
Let us go home with him. Joe has more 
responsibilities and lives through more 
thrilling experiences over one week-end 
than the teacher will ever know in her life- 
time. He carries the family coal, picked 
up in the coal-yard. He is the only one 
that can quiet the baby while the mother 
works. He may have to drive the team 
home if his father drinks too much, or he 
may save the big brother from a drunken 
brawl and the cop. He liked school this 
last year and made his mother wash his 
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blouse every night so that he could come 
clean, but how tame and insipid those third- 
grade stories were for him. He went into 
the fourth grade and the teacher adapted 
history stories, Robin Hood, and other hero 
tales for Joe’s reading. A Normal student 
took Joe for her special study, and when 
she sat beside him and told him the story, 
Joe always sat a little taller and looked a 
little happier. The next student who tried 
to help him was a driver. She knew her 
goal and Joe must reach it; but her driving 
was a mere farce to Joe; she soon learned 
the futility of her method. When the 
fourth-grade class read to the fifth grade 
there was joy in the group because Joe read 
a part of the story. He had worked hard 
and had been successful. Part of it was 
from memory, but it was a beginning. 

A little boy did not want to read. He 
could get it in a much easier way. His 
mother read to him a great deal. The 
mother stopped reading for a while. 

The little girl in our home has been sur- 
rounded by books all her life—picture- 
books, story-books, and school-books. I 
looked forward to the time when I could 
teach her to read. At last I thought it had 
come and we began. I had visions of her 
pulling at my skirts, insisting upon my 
telling her words or helping her to read 
in some way; but I was doomed to disap- 
pointment. She wasn’t happy. Some first- 
grade children made her a book with pic- 
tures drawn by them in it and messages 
to her. She loved the pictures and tried 
to make as good or better, but the reading 
did not interest her. A book lay on my 
desk—Book One of a set. After she had 
enjoyed the pictures she took the book to 
her mother and they read parts of it to- 
gether. Later she returned the book with 
the remark, ‘‘That’s the best book we’ve 
ever had, Auntie, it tells us things we don’t 
know. Will you help me to read it?”’ 


Reading is a tool subject; the earlier we 
can overcome a reading difficulty the 
greater the child’s ability to work in other 
subjects. The following remedial measures 
are taken from (1) Twenty-fourth Year 
Book of N. 8. 8. E., Part I; (2) Pennell 
and Cusack, How to Read; (3) Smith, One 
Hundred Ways of Teaching Silent Read- 
ing, and (4) Horn and Shields, Learn to 
Study Readers, Book One. I have chosen 
the deficiencies most common to our par- 
ticular locality. 


DEFICIENCY REMEDIAL STEPS? 


Lack of interest—may (2) 
be caused by over- Find out child’s in- 
emphasis on habits terest and select easy 
and skills. reading material re- 
lated to these interests. 

Make child feel need 
of reading in order to 
carry on his own in- 
terest. 

Give child material 
to read aloud which 
is related to his in- 
terest and with which 
the other children are 
unfamiliar. 

Provide attractive 
and varied materials 
to satisfy interest. 


Lack of experiences to (2) 
interpret material. Build up experi- 
ences by excursions; 
real objects; pictures; 
working out of a proj- 
ect. 
Lack of fluency. (1) 

Give practice with 
easy material. Make 
pupil conscious of 
value of sight vocab- 
ulary. 

Use flash cards con- 
taining phrases and 
words. 


*The figures indicate the reference quoted, as shown in preceding paragraph. 
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Lack of fluency 
(continued). 


Numerous requests for 
help on words in 
oral and silent read- 
ing. 


Interested in hearing 
stories but not in 


reading. 





(2) 

Help him master his 
words before begin- 
ning to read. 

Drill upon words in 
context as: 

Find the sentence 
that tells the “color” 
of the cat. 

Read the part that 
gave you trouble. 

Find all the “old 
friends” on this page. 

Find all the sen- 
tences that are about 
the boy, ete. 

Such exercises as 
found in Learn to 
Study, Pages 32 and 
35. 

(4) 

Drill on sight words 

Phonie drill 

Picture cards 
sun rain cloud 
wind snow moon 

Can you tell what it 
is: 
that is cold and white? 
that melts the snow? 

The answer to the 
questions is found at 
the top of the page. 
sour useful cold white 
little sweet black round 
heavy sharp hot brave 

Find the word that 
belongs in each of 
these blanks: 

A lemon is 

Tron is 

Snow is 
ete. 











(1) 

Do not read to the 
child for a time, ex- 
cept as he assumes 
some reading responsi- 
bility, such as place- 
keeping, taking reg- 


Cares for material be- 
yond his own read- 
ing material. 


Breaks sentences up 
without due regard 


to proper word 
phrasing. 
Mispronunciation. 
Substitutions which 


mutilate meaning. 


Omissions, ete. 


Irregular rate. 
Loss of place. 
Skips lines. 
False starts. 
Nervousness. 
Fear, worry. 


Inability to read 
simple material at 
sight. Fluency only 
after frequent read- 
ings. 


Lack of comprehen- 
sion. Often caused 
by over-emphasis on 
mechanics of word 
recognition and oral 
rendition. 
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ular turns, reading an 
occasional sentence. 
Read part of a 
story, stopping to let 
pupil read on to see 
how story comes out. 


Training in phras- 
ing. Study for the 
purpose of grouping 
words according to 
thought relations. 


Supply training 
which requires ac- 
curate recognition and 
discrimination between 
words that begin with 
the same letter. Re- 
duce opportunities for 
using context cues. 


Material is too dif- 
ficult. Adjust material 
to pupils’ abilities. 


Permit preparation 
or study before requir- 
ing oral reading. 
Allow use of line 
marker. 

Encourage calmness. 
Do not stress speed. 
Reduce strain. 
Individual work. 


Use procedures 
which stress thought- 
getting. 

Do not spend too 
much time on _ one 
story. 

Use blackboard and 
phrase cards for prac- 
tice. 


Correct the empha- 
sis. 

Use informal tests 
of comprehension. 

Direct attention to 
meanings. 
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Lack of comprehen- 
sion (continued). 


REMEDIAL STEPS IN READING 


(2) 

Have child read a 
small amount of ma- 
terial in the light of a 
motive question. 

Read paragraph si- 
lently and then tell 
what the paragraph is 
about. 

Let the child read 
material silently and 
tell the pictures seen. 

Read silently and 
draw the picture. 

Child decides how 
far he should go to 
tell a certain portion 
of the story. 

Have child read 
most amusing, most 
pathetic, most exciting 
part of the story. 


(3) 

Use informal tests 
of comprehension in 
connection with silent 
reading as: 

Thought questions 
on story. 

Giving three pos- 
sible answers to a 
question and telling 
child to choose the 
best. 

Completion exercises: 

An automobile has 
four 

A bird has two 5 

A clock has a face 
and two 

A squirrel has a 
long bushy 1 

Filling blanks with 
words. 

Personal 
questions: 

What is your name? 

How old are you? 
ete. 
Personal 














history 


questions: 


Inability to get text- 
book assignments. 


Slow reading. 


Too great attention to 
trifles. 
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Do you like to go to 
school ? 

What are you going 
to do when you grow 
up? 


(1) 

Provide material 
not too difficult. 

Broaden vocabulary 
of meanings. 

Provide background 
of experiences and 
meaning. 

Give remedial work 
in fundamental read- 
ing. 


Use of flash cards. 

Stopping lip move- 
ment. 

Stopping 
pointing. 

Providing easy ma- 
terial. 

By measuring rate 
and making pupil con- 
scious of needful im- 
provement. 

By keeping graphs 
of rate of speed at 
regular intervals and 
letting pupils see 
progress. 

By providing inter- 
esting privileges for 
those who finish read- 
ing assignments within 
time limit. 

Games: 

Answering question 
quickly. 

Carrying out action 
directions. 


(2) 

Decrease amount of 
oral reading. 

Have child read to 
find as quickly as pos- 
sible the answer to a 
definite question. 


word 
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In child’s oral read- 
ing ignore omissions, 
additions and substitu- 
tions of little words. 

Always precede oral 
reading with silent 
reading that the child 
may become familiar 
with the thoughts. 


(1) 

Give training in 
breaking up words, 
seeing familiar parts 
or similar elements in 
words, ete. 

Give informal test 
on practically all si- 
lent reading material. 

Make pupil _re- 
sponsible for what is 
read in study assign- 
ments. 

Give direction ex- 
ercises in which any 
tendency to skip or 
overlook meanings will 
be detected. 


Too great attention to 
trifles (continued). 


Rapid, eareless read- 
ing. 


Deficiencies in reading show how impor- 
tant it is for the child to start right in 
order to prevent the formation of unde- 
sirable habits. I have been told by teachers 
whose pupils were pointing that they 
allowed them to do it to help them find 
the words, but they would break the habit 
later. There is only one answer. Why 
allow a habit to be formed that must be 
broken ? 

Reading is a social accomplishment ; 
therefore it should be conducted along 
social lines. It should give pleasure and 
information. A child comes to school with 
the desire to read. Be careful not to crush 
this desire by making the process a 
drudgery. It is introduced by the story, 
the rhyme, or the sentence based on some- 
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In- 
troduce words within the child’s environ- 


thing of vital interest to the child. 


ment. Miss Doring in the Ungraded,' 
October, 1924, describes the teaching of 
backward children by correlating their 
reading with the house and home; the mak- 
ing of picture charts and matching of 
names. Miss Moore in ‘‘ Uses of the Chil- 
dren’s Initiative in Reading’’* gives an 
outline for reading activities. 


1. Reading children’s names in print on back 
of chairs or desks. 

. Reading names of colors on crayon boxes. 

. Matching names and colors. 

. Making and using signs in correlation with 
projects. 

5. Reading signs and notices, such as: Rush— 
Please—Cars stop here. 

. Printing of signs. 

. Making books and matching pictures with 
phrases. 

8. Matching Mother Goose rhymes with pic- 
tures. 


H Co bo 


NI 


These methods must be used with judg- 
ment and definite planning, otherwise the 
child has no definite vocabulary with which 
to attack his beloved book. 

Independence in the recognition of words 
must be developed in the lower grades. 
First, by means of word-study: the child 
soon feels that he needs to know the words 
at sight in order to read fluently; hence 
the word drill by the use of flash cards, 
writing on board, finding words in context, 
games, etc. 

As the words become numerous, phonic 
work is introduced as another step toward 
independence. This is training in the 
mechanics of reading. Phonics should be 
introduced in separate drills independent 
and apart from the reading period ; other- 
wise the attention may be focused upon 
the mechanics rather than the thought. 
There must be a background of reading 


2 Published by Ungraded Teachers’ Association of New York City, 372-374 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


* Teachers College Record, Vol. XVII, 330-343, September, 1916. 
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before phonics is introduced. Stone says in 
his book, Silent and Oral Reading, ‘‘The 
danger in the phonic drill is over-emphasis 
in the early stages of learning to read. The 
predominant emphasis in method in the 
first stages of teaching reading should be 
on the recognition of words and word 
groups rather than word forms, and 
phonetic analysis should be introduced later 


as a key to help keep word units clear and 
understandable.’’ 

Pennell and Cusack in How to Teach 
Reading say, ‘‘Phonics when taught cor- 
rectly has the following values. It helps 
the child: (1) in the identification of new 
words; (2) in enunciation and pronuncia- 
tion; (3) in development of speech co- 
ordinations.’’ 


THE POWER OF MOTIVATION 


SaraH HAMER CHRISTIE 
Frothingham School, Boston, Massachusetts 


A conscientious young teacher had strug- 
gled vainly to secure results with an exceed- 
ingly difficult class. At last, thoroughly 
desperate, she cast aside her pride and con- 
fided her discouragement to an older 
teacher. 

‘‘My dear,’’ said her friend, after hear- 
ing all the details, ‘‘you are like an auto- 
mobilist who shuts off the engine, sets the 
emergency brake, and then gets out and 
pushes at the back of the car with all his 
might to make it move. Why not allow 
your class to run under its own power, 
while you steer? There is plenty of power 
there!’’ 

She went on to explain the theory of 
motivation: ‘‘Children are like us grown- 
ups; they do willingly only those things 
in which they take pleasure or for which 
they feel a need. Only such activity is 
of value. Forcing a child will accomplish 
harm rather than good.’’ 

“‘But everybody has to make children do 
things,’’ objected the young teacher. ‘‘Miss 
A—, in this very building, stands at the 
foot of the stairs every night and watches 
to see that every child in her classes car- 
ries his history home and studies. If he 


doesn’t have it with him, she sends him 
back to his room for it.’’ 

A twinkle came into her friend’s eye. 
‘Being forced to take home a history book 
is no guarantee that a boy is going to 
study,’’ she said. ‘‘In confidence, let me 
tell you what I saw last night. A boy from 
an upper room was sneaking down the fire 
escape in order to avoid passing that land- 
ing! I suspect that many of those his- 
tories never reach the homes; they are 
‘parked’ at various stations along the 
way.”’ 

‘*But isn’t it beneficial to do tasks that 
one dislikes? Isn’t it good practice?’’ per- 
sisted the younger woman, not yet con- 
vinced. 

‘*T have heard that theory before,’’ re- 
joined her friend. ‘‘A certain mother [ 
know, whose little boy had received one of 
the tragic disappointments of childhood, 
told me she was always glad when such 
things happened to her children, because 
thus they were fitted for real hardships 
later on. That’s all wrong.’’ 

‘Weil, it doesn’t seem entirely so to me, 
but still, I know that you get wonderful 
results with your classes. If you don’t 
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compel children, what do you do to make 
them work?’’ 

‘‘T have a very simple scheme; it is to put 
myself in the place of the child. Then I 
can always think of some way to interest 
him. You are a new teacher, so you don’t 
know about my annual Spanish banquets, 
do you? We are going to have one this 
year; I’ll tell you why. 

‘‘FBive years ago I puzzled over the prob- 
lem of making my classes more proficient 
in Spanish conversation. The outgrowth 
of this was my Spanish Club. This turned 
work into play. Within a month, all busi- 
ness was being conducted in Spanish. The 
reports were written out in that language 
by secretary and treasurer, and each child 
answered the roll call with a Spanish 
proverb. The children loved to sing, and 
before long they were not only singing 
Spanish songs in concert with great enjoy- 
ment, but were learning duets and solos 
at home, to be sung to the class and then 
taught by the children themselves. 

‘*Enthusiasm was high when I promised 
that we should play any conversational 
game which they could translate from the 
English. After that we spent many happy 
moments playing in Spanish ‘Beast, Bird, 
or Fish,’ ‘The Prince of Paris Has Lost 
His Hat,’ ‘London Bridge,’ ‘What Are 
You Thinking?,’ ‘I’ve Lost My Sheep,’ 
and other games. When a game patterned 
after ‘Authors,’ played with cards and in- 
volving many words from our vocabularies, 
was planned, no boy could be prevented 
from studying furiously in order that he 
might win the most ‘books’ in his group of 
four players. 

‘‘The last ten minutes we usually spent 
in just being sociable. One might talk as 
much as he pleased—a rare privilege in 
school hours—the only restriction being 
that he must talk in Spanish. 

‘‘Much had been accomplished, but I 
felt that more was possible. Then I 
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thought of having a banquet. I took into 
consideration all the by-products that 
might result; for example: development of 
executive ability; correlation with other 
subjects; codperation between school and 
parents; familiarity with social etiquette; 
recognition of talent. 

*‘T consulted the children. Of course 
they were unanimously in favor of a 
banquet. I gave them to understand that 
if we were to have it at all, it must be a 
real Spanish affair—every word spoken in 
that language—and that they must be well 
prepared. They set to work with vim, mak- 
ing sure that they knew how to ask for 
chicken and ice-cream. To find out what 
each child could do best was the first step. 
Everyone made out a list of things he could 
do. According to these data we selected: 


Artists to decorate menus and place cards. 

Free-hand printers to fill these out. 

A committee on decorations for hall and 
table. 

An invitation committee to send notes to 
the faculty and other guests. 

A committee of ten to dramatize the “Three 
Bears” from a story in our Spanish book 
and to do much of the coaching for the 
performance. 

An orchestra composed of all who played 
musical instruments. 

A committee for vocal music. 

Volunteers to entertain between courses by 
telling Spanish stories and jokes. 

A costume committee to give advice and help. 


‘**At last the great night came. At ex- 
actly six o’clock the orchestra started to 
play and into the hall marched the gaily 
dressed Spanish folk accompanied by their 
guests. Several obliging teachers in caps 
and aprons served as waitresses. The food, 
cooked in part by the pupils and in part 
by their parents, was excellent. The hum 
of Spanish talk did not cease except when, 
between courses, songs, jokes, and fables 

















THE POWER OF MOTIVATION 


were given, and then repeated in English 
for the sake of our guests. At the close of 
the banquet, chairs were pushed back and 
the ‘Three Bears’ in homemade but very 
realistic costumes performed their part on 
the stage, at which the guests laughed until 
they cried. 

‘‘Next came a grand march to exhibit 
the costumes; then an old-fashioned Vir- 
ginia reel by a selected group. Everyone 
now took part in this and other simple 
dances, and the only way one could dis- 
tinguish pupils from teachers was by their 
costumes. 

‘Tt was the case of the automobile again, 
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you see. The motivation was so strong 
that none of the obstacles we met (and they 
were many) could stop us. There was one 
boy whom I realized I had not reached. I 
was just ‘the teacher’ to him until, on 
arriving early the night of the banquet, he 
found me in a big kitchen apron. Survey- 
ing me, he exclaimed, ‘Gee, but you look 
good in an apron,’ and I felt that I had 
become human in his eyes.’’ 

‘“But what a lot of work!’’ exclaimed the 
young teacher. 

‘‘Not such hard work as you are doing 
now,’’ was the answer. ‘‘It was just fun. 
Remember, I was only steering.’’ 


ANALYSIS OF CHILDREN’S WRITINGS AS A BASIS FOR 
INSTRUCTION IN ENGLISH’ 


W. S. Gumer 


Professor of Education, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


The investigation which I have been 
asked to report was made to seek light on 
two questions: (1) What mechanical abili- 
ties in written English are needed by chil- 
dren in their free self-expression life; and 
(2) what are the appropriate school grades 
in which the development of these abilities 
should be sought? 

Interest in these problems has been 
stimulated by two forces. The first is the 
firm conviction that education can not be 
run by the method of ‘‘arm-chair’’ philos- 
ophy. The age of guesswork and opinion 
must give way to the method of scientific 
study of educational problems. In Eng- 
lish, as in other fields, the method of 
analysis of actual usage should be given 
right of way in the discovery of educa- 


tional objectives, and in their 
placement. 

The second stimulating force is the poor 
showing in the mechanics of English made 
by a large percentage of students in suc- 
cessive freshmen classes in Teachers Col- 
lege, Miami University. This weakness on 
the form side of English is well exhibited 
in Tables I and II. During the past year 
the writer has been serving 105 freshmen 
students in the capacity of Student Ad- 
visor. At the end of the first six weeks 
of the college year, 39 of these students 
were receiving a failing or nearly failing 
mark in English composition. In order to 
locate the shortcomings of the students and 
thus help them out of their difficulties, a 
series of diagnostic tests was given. The 


grade 


* Address given before the Division of Research, Ohio State Teachers’ Association, Cedar Point, 


Ohio, June 23, 1925. 
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series included Pressey’s Capitalization and 
Punctuation, and Charters’ Verb and Pro- 
noun Tests. Only the results of the 
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Capitalization and Verb Tests can be 
presented here because of space limita- 
tions. 


TaBLE I—CaAPITALIZATION INABILITIES OF COLLEGE FRESHMEN 


Inability to Capitalize 


Per cent of Students 
Manifesting Inability 


a. Beret word of every fine Of poctry .....0 22. ccsecsisccccccccsecscscccosevceeces 38.4 
2. Name of a particular section of country. ..........sseeeeeeeceeeeeeeseeeeeneees 33.3 
BS. Timed wand oF & Gireet Gambetta oon nn ccc ccccccccccccccssccccvccccecccccscscecs 28.3 
4. Name of social betterment organization ........... eee e eee e eee eee eee eee eeeees 25.7 
5. Word derived from the name of & City ........- eee e cece cece cece cere eseseeees 20.5 
6. Word derived from the name of an organization .........-..e sees cece eee e eee e ees 15.3 
7. Title in connection with a person’s Name ....... eee cece eect teen eee eeeeeeeeeees 12.8 
8. First word and all important words in the title of a theme ..............eeeeeees 12.8 
9. Word derived from the name of a person ..........ee cece cece teen eet ee ee eeeeees 10.2 
10. Names of the days of the week ........cscccccccccccccccccccscccscccccsscsscoees 10.2 
TL, Name of busimess firm 2.2.2... ccccccccccccccccccccccsccccvccscccceccssseesceecs 7.7 
12. Word derived from the name of a Country......... cece cece cere eee e eee e ee eeeee 7.7 
13. First word and all important words in the title of a book ..............+.++005- y 
14. First word and all important words in the title of governmental documents .......... 51 
pS Se  rerrrrrrrerrrr errr rrr TErrrrrr rr rrr Tri reer rier eee ere rere err 2.5 
1G. Name Of school .........cccccccccccccccccvcccscccesessccccssecessccsccccscecs 2.5 
17. Trade name of commercial product ........... ccc cece eee e cece cette ee eeeeeeeenees 2.5 
18. Name of special holiday ............ cc cee cece eee crete eee cece essence eeneeseenes 2.5 


TasLE I]—Vers INABILITIES OF 39 COLLEGE FRESHMEN 


Per cent of Freshmen Who Were Unable to Manage the More Common Verbs in Their 
Various Tense and Number Forms 


69.2 BOP isa 
MOM iicsccesaec 64.1 ee 
shall and will .. 43.5 Me sanssce 
DD iincaskecasak 25.7 er 
Bosc kas tees 20.5 break .... 
A as casecnssiets< 18.0 re 


DATA AND METHOD 


Under the stimulus of the forces men- 
tioned above, an attempt was made to enlist 
the interest and codperation of superin- 
tendents in the study. Accordingly, a let- 
ter was carefully prepared and sent to a 
number of school men whose interest in the 
investigation was anticipated. After the 
purposes had been clearly set forth, request 
was made in the letter for three types of 


eae 18.0 erect 
Pree? 15.4 ee 
koreans 15.4 ore. 
ees 10.3 a 
paws 10.3 Semmes ..ccccccses OF 
deasleen 5.1 ee 

MOE sssdnaasinncer 2.6 


children’s writings: (1) friendly letters, 
(2) narratives of interesting personal expe- 
riences, and (3) descriptions of some things 
which the children felt that they could do 
pretty well. A strong plea was made that 
the writings be obtained from children 
whose teachers placed the major emphasis 
in the composition work on fluency and 
spontaneity of expression. It was made 
clear that the investigation was concerned 
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with the discovery of language needs and 
not with language faults. 

In response to this request, 1731 writings 
were received. Many sections of the coun- 
try were represented. The writings dis- 
tributed themselves over the school grades 
as follows: Grade II-64, Grade III-159, 
Grade IV-192, Grade V-—373, Grade VI- 
347, Grade VII-209, Grade VIII-245, 
Grade [X-142. 

When the writing performances had been 
assembled, they were subjected to a detailed 
statistical analysis for the discovery of 
definite language usages. Up to the present 
time the material has been analyzed for 
three types of usage: (1) capitalization, 
(2) punctuation, and (3) verb usage. 


RESULTS 


The results yielded by the analysis of 
capitalization and punctuation usage are 
presented in the statistical tables and lists 
of abilities which follow. 


OBJECTIVES IN CAPITALIZATION 


Grade II—Ability to Capitalize 

. The first word of every sentence. 

. The names of the days of the week. 

. The names of the months of the year. 

. The names of persons. 

. The names of schools. 

. The first word in the salutation of a letter. 

. The first word in the complimentary close of 

a letter. 
8. The names of particular places and things: 
(a) states, (b) cities, (c) streets. 
Grade III—Ability to Capitalize 
9. The first and all important words in the 
titles of: (a) stories, (b) themes. 

10. The abbreviations for the names of particu- 
lar places and things: (a) states, (b) 
streets. 

Grade IV—Ability to Capitalize 

11. Words derived from the names of persons 
and places, such as: (a) Lincolnian, (b) 
Parisian. 

12. The first word of a direct quotation. 


Noor wh Fe 


13. Names of places of public interest (i.e., 
Grant Park). 

Grade V—Ability to Capitalize 

14, The names of special holidays. 

15. The names of social betterment organiza- 
tions, such as: (a) Red Cross, (b) Rotary 
Club. 

16. The first and all important words in the 
title of a play. 

17. The names of particular groups of people 
such as: (a) the English, (b) the Germans. 

Grade VI—Ability to Capitalize 

18. The names for special land and water 
forms, such as: (a) rivers, (b) lakes, (c) 
capes, (d) gulfs, (e) bays. 

19. Names of countries. 

20. The names of public buildings. 

Grade VII—Ability to Capitalize 

21. The first and all important words in the 

titles of: (a) books, (b) pictures. 


OBJECTIVES IN PUNCTUATION 


Grade II—Ability to Use 

. A period after a statement. 

. A period after an abbreviation. 

3. A comma to separate the parts of: (a) 
a date, (b) an address. 

4. A comma after the complimentary close of 
a letter. 

5. A comma to separate words and phrases 
used in a series. 

6. A colon after the salutation of a letter. 


Grade III—Ability to Use 
7. A comma to set off parenthetical or in- 
serted expressions. 
8. An apostrophe to denote possession. 
9. An apostrophe to indicate contraction. 
10. A question mark after a question. 


Grade IV—Ability to Use 

11. An exclamation mark to denote surprise or 
emotion. 

12. A comma to set off a direct quotation. 

13. A comma to set off introductory ideas at 
the beginning of a sentence, and added 
elements at the close. 

14. A comma to separate clauses joined by 
and, but, for, as, ete. 

15. Quotation marks to enclose a direct quota- 
tion. 


| oo 


i 
| 





Grade V—Ability to Use 
16. A comma after a subordinate clause when 
it precedes the main clause. 
17. A comma after direct address. 
18. A colon to introduce a list. 
Grade VI—Ability to Use 
19. A semi-colon between clauses not joined by 
a conjunction. 
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20. A colon to separate hours and minutes in a 
statement of time. 

21. Quotation marks to indicate the titles of: 
(a) books, (b) plays, and (c) pictures. 


Grade VII—Ability to Use 
22. A dash to denote a marked break in the 
progress of thought in a sentence. 


Tasie [JI—Srtatistica, STATEMENT OF CAPITALIZATION NEEDS 











Ability to Capitalize: Grade2| 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 | 10 
1. First word of sentence ....... 265 768 | 1619 | 2545 | 3020 | 2155 | 2250 | 1546 | 237 
2. Days of the week ........... 53 35 18 39 50 66 48 79 | 13 
3. Months of the year ......... 116 92 85 98 64 92 | 164 90 | 21 
4. Salutation of letter .......... 65 77 84} 184 8 58 39 70 | 17 
5. Complimentary close ........ 65 77 84} 184 8 58 39 70} 17 
6. Names of states ............ 68 77 74 70 17 63 97 53 
7. Names of cities ............. 66 76 79 70 19} 113 93 | 187 
8. Names of streets ............ 68 77 70 26 1 
9. Names of persons ........... 56 149} 364] 190; 518 | 221; 115] 209] 88 
10. Names of schools ........... 45 35 3 7 5 38 
11. Abbreviations for names of 
states and streets ........... 147 80 8 26 16| 13 
12. Proper adjectives ........... 18 52 3 5 19 10 3 
13. First word of direct quotation 6 79} 131} 192] 1138 95 36 1 
14, Names of places of public in- 
terest (i.e., Grant Park) ..... 70} 117) 173 81 15 43] 81 
15. Names of countries .......... 2 4 40 11 11 
16. Social betterment organizations 8 26 16 2 20 1 
17. Names of holidays .......... 12 13 8 4 5 
18. Names of public buildings .... 5 7 4| - 39 3 
19. Titles when used with names . 1 5 33 | 13 
20. Special land and water forms . 10 4 3 5 
21. Titles of: 
IN ca 5 nis.:s-alassreuereiao0ieis 118 | 154] 120/] 361; 146| 149 41 1 
WN isin. dcache sce sreidaure 5 4 5 
NIE Gao ia se a osmsavesaiin 5i0sbra ane 3 4 
POE 5. i6isii ssc cweasies 17 
NIN oc ares o cwiecwaerbores 9 
































SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

I. The major objective of training in 
English expression is ability to express 
one’s self in language that is clear, force- 
ful, and effective. In the development of 
this ability, thought is the primary thing 
—all else is subordinate and secondary. 
Hence, the major problem in training for 
effective expression turns out to be a prob- 


lem of training in clear and well-ordered 
thinking. ; 

Among the subordinate objectives of lan- 
guage training is formal correctness. This 
involves such mechanical matters as capi- 
talization, punctuation, spelling, handwrit- 
ing, paragraphing, margins, sentence 
structure, vocabulary, and the like. Just 
because these matters are subordinate and 
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TasBLe [V—SratisticaL STATEMENT OF PUNCTUATION NEEDS 











Ability to Use: Grade2| 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
1. A Period: 
a. After a statement ............... 241 800 | 1520 | 2531 | 2977 | 2156 | 2327 | 1559 
b. After an abbreviation ........... 151 156 | 104] 230; 148} 130 6 70 
2. A Question Mark: 
a. After a question ................ 7 31 18 49 14 60 64 35 
3. An Exclamation Mark: 
a. To indicate surprise and emotion .. 10 26 11 77 31 50 22 
4, A Comma: 
a. To separate the parts of a date and 
Ses oasis aivicea OES die maaan 128 158 | 167 | 138 37 | 118 90 | 183 
b. After the complimentary close of a 
| EO ee 56 78 66 92 8 58 39 70 
c. To separate words and phrases in a 


MEE cnakicaicensaocneacatasnae ae 55 
d. To set off introductory ideas at the 
beginning of a sentence, and added 
elements at the close ............ 6 
. To set off parenthetical or inserted 
oo Sea eer 5 
After direct address ............. 
. To set off a direct quotation ..... 
. To separate clauses joined by and, 
OA, FOP GR ONO. ovis s te dnsewsaia 
When the subordinate clause pre- 
cedes the main clause 
5. A Semi-colon: 
a. Between clauses not joined by a 
CO RRR rere 
6. A Colon: 
a. After the salutation of a letter .... 56 
b. To separate hours and minutes in a 
statement of time 
ec. To introduce a list 
7. A Dash: 
a. To denote a marked break in the 
progress of thought in a sentence .. 
8. An Apostrophe: 
a. To indicate possession ........... 18 
b. To indicate a contraction ..... oo 
9. Quotation Marks: 
a. To enclose a direct quotation ..... 
b. To indicate the title of a book, play, 
or picture 


SR © 


_ 


ee ey 


ee ey 


 ) 





82 54 81 | 123| 114 77 52 


42 | 167) 209} 213| 263) 192) 113 
30 10 56 66 41 46 51 

6 79 | 131) 192) 113 95 36 
79 | 203) 325) 269) 172 | 204); 297 
33 99 105 | 127 


76 66 92 8 58 39 70 
6 5 1 
2 7 1 13 3 

3 12 


30 43 55 | 119 43 40 55 
37 55 59 | 153] 107 51 | 153 


6 79} 131) 192) 113 95 36 


























secondary to thought as the major feature 
of training in the use of the mother tongue 
is no reason why they should be considered 
as of small importance. They are very 
necessary in the effective presentation of 


thought. Hence, they merit serious con- 
sideration. 


II. It is possible that much of our train- 
ing in the mechanics of social communica- 
tion has missed the mark, and for various 
reasons. In the first place, the objectives 
may not have been clearly defined. In the 
second place, many of the results may not 
have found any practical application in the 
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normal language experiences of the boys 
and girls. In the third place, the training 
may have been either too premature or too 
long delayed. Analysis of children’s at- 
tempts at free self-expression should per- 
form a real service by way of discovering 
(1) the ends of conscious training in the 
mechanics of English expression, and (2) 
the time in the learner’s life when the vari- 
ous mechanical abilities should be devel- 
oped. 

III. The practical outcome of the inves- 

tigation is three-fold: 

1. Definite Objectives—The analysis re- 
veals the definite abilities that should 
serve as the objectives of training in 
(a) capitalization, (b) punctuation, (c) 
verb usage, and (d) pronoun usage. 

2. Diagnostic Tests —Education needs to 
make wide application of standard 
tests as instruments for diagnosing 
pupil shortcomings. The abilities re- 

vealed by the analysis furnish points 


. Self-Teaching Practice Exercises — 


of departure for the construction of 
a series of diagnostic tests in the me- 
chanics of English expression. A 
special feature of the tests should be 
a diagnostic chart which makes it pos- 
sible to locate readily the shortcomings 
of each pupil. 


After the difficulties of each pupil are 
disclosed by the diagnostic chart, 
remedial instruction should be under- 
taken. For this purpose exercises 
should be constructed in such a way 
that further teaching and practice can 
be given where it is needed. Chil- 
dren’s needs will vary. For this rea- 
son there should be as many types of 
exercises as there are types of difficul- 
ties to be overcome. Because children | 
differ in their needs and _ because 
teachers are busy people, the exercises 
should be as self-teaching as it is pos- 
sible to make them. 


























THE CLEARING HOUSE 





A HOME PROJECT IN CHILDREN’S 
LITERATURE 


Our first home-making project after our 
marriage was to unpack and arrange our 
books. I did hope John’s box was full 
of history, biography, travel, ete., to offset 
my poetry; but no! three-fourths of his 
box was poetry too. 

‘‘John, how do you happen to have so 
much poetry ?’’ 

‘Like it best,’’ he answered, ‘‘don’t 
you?”’ 

What a happy light would have dispelled 
any shadow of disappointment on my part 
if I had known that ‘‘To love the poets 
is a certificate to manhood.”’ 

Soon ‘‘books of power’’ gathered the 
dust; ‘‘books of knowledge’’ had to help 
find the answers to ‘‘what shall we eat, 
what shall we drink, and wherewithal shall 
we be clothed?’’ Following in the wake 
of these books came a list of works on the 
eare and feeding of children. 

After ‘‘chewing’’ and ‘‘digesting’’ the 
contents of these treatises, I turned with 
joy to jingling off Mother Goose rhymes to 
my little new audience of two. The 
younger of the two children, John, Jr., 
showed a marked fondness for these jingles 
—he repeated them continually, till they 
became a part of his life; now, at the age 
of eight, he is exceptionally fond of poetry. 

As the children grew older, I told them 
nature stories, Bible stories, and fairy tales. 
Then I began to read simple versions of the 
above, together with Field, Stevenson, also 
animal stories of Bailey and Burgess. Later 
they could read some for themselves in My 
Book House and Little Journeys through 
Book-land. The children had been given 
somewhat of a foundation, so in the press 
of extra demands upon my time made by 


our new home project, I left their literary 
training to the school. 

Our twenty-five acre plot had to be 
stocked with best plums, apples, berries, a 
few Jerseys, and poultry; consequently 
another type of reading matter claimed our 
attention. 

New light from this course in ‘‘Chil- 
dren’s Literature’’ has discovered to me 
new. opportunities; for the present, we two 
parents have packed away our trade 
journals, Jersey bulletins, horticultural 
magazines, ete., and have turned again to 
the enjoyment of poetry. We feel on 
speaking terms with Masters, Frost, Robin- 
son, and are civil to Sandburg; we are also 
studying the psychology of adolescence and 
reading the Atlantic. We are taking de- 
light in reading aloud to the ‘‘family 
circle’? in the early evening; Arabian 
Nights and Robinson Crusoe have given the 
children such enjoyment! 

Authorities read in this literature course 
declare we should read for the whole pic- 
ture, so we do not interrupt the children’s 
thinking processes by explanations. Last 
fall, I began to read Evangeline to the 
children, stopping to explain now and 
then. John, Jr., stood it awhile, then 
asked to be excused, but said he would be 
glad to stay if I would ‘‘drive on.’’ I did 
‘‘drive on’’ but with a question in my 
mind. This question, however, has received 
a complete and satisfactory answer in this 
semester’s study. 

Since new vision directed back over the 
past detects failure on my part to give to 
my German students a new appreciation of 
loyalty, reverence, filial devotion, and the 
sanctity of the love passion, found just 
beneath the surface of German literature, 
I cannot likewise afford to miss a second 
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opportunity with my own children; they 
shall be trained to love the books that pre- 
sent the best ideals and principles of living. 

According to Leonard, these children are 
approaching the time when life tastes are 
formed; after reading the really fine and 
sane literature suited to them as furnished 
in carefully selected book lists, they will 
scorn the ‘‘trashy love-story’’ and tales of 
the ‘‘blood and thunder adventurer.”’ 

Ellen Elizabeth, aged eleven, already 
shows decided interest in the love stories 
of Alcott and Montgomery. According to 
Phillpotts and Arnold, both boys and girls 
can be kept so busy and interested in books 
treating of home-life, school-life, sports, 
travel, and achievements of real, heroic 
characters, such as Dr. Grenfell, that this 
love-story craze can be postponed until the 
boy or girl is old enough to have larger 
experiences and better judgment. To this 
end, the children shall have their own book- 
ease, and only the books which we two 
parents have read and approved shall 
gradually find place there. 

If my former students have forgotten 
their slight acquaintance with mythology 
made during their Latin course, at least 
this little home class shall have the joy 
of the thorough knowledge of the ways and 
doings of the deities. Even now, Ellen 
Elizabeth is sure that myths are far 
superior to ordinary fairy tales. 

During the summer, we shall watch 
Phoebus Apollo start across the sky in his 
chariot of fire, accompanied by the gaily 
attired ‘‘Hours’’; the gentle Diana will 
sail along in her silver skiff, and often 
Jupiter will hurl his thunderbolts. All 
our woods and streams and lakes will be 
haunted by nymphs. When we wish to 
see how artists have represented these 
mythological characters, we shall make a 
trip to the State Capitol or some art 
gallery. Familiar acquaintance’ with 
mythology will bring added joy and under- 
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standing of much in literature that would 
otherwise remain a sealed secret. 

In the press of this busy, new life here, 
five-year-old Ruth had been left to pick up 
what she could from the other two children; 
they had read nature stories to her, and 
whatever else happened to suit their fancy; 
she often looked puzzled but at least en- 
joyed the sound of their voices as they 
read. She had learned a few Mother Goose 
rhymes by chance; to tell the truth, little 
had been done in reading for the youngest 
member of this family. I realized with a 
pang of regret that our illustrated Mother 
Goose had never been unpacked since our 
coming here. When I gave it to her, she 
seized upon it and spent hours over the 
lovely pictures, begging everyone within 
range to read her the rhymes. Two or 
three readings sufficed; Ruth is now the 
family authority on Mother Goose. 

When we are alone, I tell her fairy 
stories; she is enraptured; the greater her 
joy, the deeper my regret at neglecting this 
little hungering mind. I have given up all 
community activities for the present, so 
that she and I may have the rest of this 
precious year together over books—the 
school will claim her in the fall. 

Returns from this investment of time 
are already being realized ; this little girl’s 
life seems completely happy now; she never 
asks what she shall play, she invents her 
own amusements. Yesterday, while I was 
extra busy, she passed the time according 
to her own devices; paper, crayon, and 
scissors worked a miracle guided by her 
head and hand—the three bears, table, 
bowls, chairs, beds, and even the naughty 
old woman gave her material for a queer 
little drama. The bears walked into the 
woods and in their absence the old woman 
made her tour of inspection; when the 
bears returned the old woman had to pay 
the penalty, she was hurried off to the 
kitchen range and was no more. 




















THE CLEARING HOUSE 


Her father has noticed that she is us- 
ing many new words and expressions; for 
instance, if her food suits her it is ‘‘not too 
hot, nor too cold, but just right.’’ 

She is greatly delighted with ‘‘Mr. and 
Mrs. Vinegar’’ and is so amused and yet 
so sorry that Mr. Vinegar didn’t have more 
sense; ‘‘it served him just right that Mrs. 
Vinegar broke his bones for him.’’ 

Now, instead of considering my work 
largely done for the children, I am con- 
vineed that this is the crucial time to be- 
gin to prepare them to receive the joys 
and benefits of excellent literature. Life 
is rich and full to overflowing with various 
treasure, and I see clearly now that the 
way of fine literature leads directly to the 
discovery of this wealth. 
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Much reading of worthy books would 
add to the child’s ability to express him- 
self. This result is noticed in the early 
stages of development, when the little one 
must even be read to. We want them to 
realize the glory of the commonplace, to 
know the great past, to protect themselves 
by better knowledge of human nature 
and at the same time to enjoy people the 
better because of this knowledge; and lastly 
and all the time, we long for them to keep 
before their eyes the clear vision of the 
ideal. If we can teach them the values of 
great literature, we are sure that they will 
keep on building more stately mansions for 
their souls. 

Mrs. Jonn A. Winson 
Excelsior, Minn. 
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SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


The program for the annual meeting of 
the National Conference on Educational 
Method, to be held in Washington, D. C., 
February 23-25, 1926, has been arranged 
as follows: 


First SESSION 
Tuesday, February 23, 9 :30-11:30 
The Garden—Mayflower Hotel 


Topic: How May the Professional Sfatus of 
Supervision be Improved? 


Evaluating the Efficiency of the Supervisory 
Program 
W. H. Burton, Professor of Education, 
University of Cincinnati 
Can the “Shun” be Taken out of Supervision? 
Miss Estanine WIitson, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools, Toledo 
Supervisory Procedure for Improving Instruc- 
tion in Reading 
Wut S. Gray, Professor of Education, 
University of Chicago 
Straight Thinking in Supervision 
Joun J. Manoney, Director, Harvard- 
Boston University Extension Courses, 
Boston 


Seconp Session—Luncheon Meeting 
Tuesday, February 23, 12:15-2:00 
Chinese Room—Mayflower Hotel 
Topic: Solidarity in Supervision 


Speakers: 


Frep M. Hunter, Superintendent of Schools, 
Oakland, California 

Miss Mary Dasney Davis, Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 


Miss Karnarine Hamiuton, Assistant 


Superintendent of Schools, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota 
JamMEs F. Hosic, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 
In order to make adequate preparations for 
the luncheon, tickets ($3.00 per cover) should 
be secured in advance through Miss Mabel E. 
Simpson, 407 Municipal Building, Rochester, 
New York. They may be purchased also at 
Headquarters, Bureau of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C., or at the Mayflower Hotel. 


Tuirp Session—Joint Luncheon Meeting 
With the Primary Council 


Wednesday, February 24, 12:15-4:00 
Ballroom—Mayflower Hotel 


Speaker: Wiuu1am Hearp Kipatrick, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York 
Reservations should be made well in ad- 

vanee. Tickets ($2.50 per cover) may be se- 

cured now through Miss Mary Dabney Davis, 

Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. They 

will also be on sale at Headquarters and all 

hotels in Washington. 


FourtH SEssIon 


Thursday, February 25, 2:00-4:00 
Chinese Room—Mayflower Hotel 


Topie: How Do Supervisors Conceive Method? 


1. The Nature of Aim and Its Bearing upon 
Supervision 
Orvitte Brim, Professor of Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
2. The Technique of a Constructive Program 
in Supervising Method of Instruction 
Miss Rose C. Harpy, Director of Kinder- 
garten and Elementary Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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3. How Does a Training School Faculty Con- 
ceive Method? 

C. H. Fisuer, President, Washington 
State Normal School, Bellingham, Wash- 
ington 

4, Supervision in the Junior High School. 
Miss Mary A. S. Muaan, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools, Fall River, Mass- 
achusetts 


Business MEETINGS 


At the close ef the Tuesday morning session 
a short business meeting will be held in the 
same room as the program. The terms of five 
members of the Board of Directors will expire, 
namely, Directors Madden, McMurry, Pennell, 
Simpson, and Tidyman. These vacancies will 
be filled at this meeting. 

At the close of the Thursday afternoon ses- 
sion there will be a meeting of the new Board 
of Directors. 


THE NEW EDUCATION BILL 
A new bill to create a Department of 
Education, with a Secretary who shall have 
a seat in the President’s Cabinet, has been 
introduced into both the House and the 
Senate. The text of the bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That there is established 
at the seat of government an executive depart- 
ment to be known as the Department of Edu- 
cation, which shall be under the control and 
direction of a Secretary of Education, to be 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The Sec- 
retary of Education shall receive a salary at 
the rate of $15,000 per annum. Section 158 
of the Revised Statutes is amended to include 
the Department of Education, and the pro- 
visions of Title IV of the Revised Statutes, as 
now or hereafter amended, shall be applicable 
to the department. The Secretary of Education 
shall cause a seal of office to be made for the 
Department of Education of such device as 
the President shall approve, and judicial notice 
shall be taken thereof. 

Sec. 2. There shall be in the Department of 


Education an Assistant Secretary of Education, 
to be appointed by the President and to re- 
ceive a salary of $7,500 per annum. The 
Assistant Secretary shall perform such duties 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary of Edu- 
cation or required by law. There shall also 
be a solicitor, a chief clerk, and a disbursing 
clerk, and such chiefs of bureaus and such 
scientific, technical, and clerical assistants as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this Act and as may be provided for by 
Congress from time to time. 

See. 3 (a) The Bureau of Education and all 
pertaining thereto is transferred from the De- 
partment of the Interior to the Department of 
Education. 

(b) The office of Commissioner of Educa- 
tion is abolished, and the authority, powers, 
and duties heretofore conferred and imposed 
by law upon the Commissioner of Education 
shall be exercised and performed by the See- 
retary of Education. 

(c) The Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation is transferred to the Department of Edu- 
cation, and all the authority, powers, and duties 
heretofore conferred or imposed by law upon 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
shall be exercised and performed by the Board 
as a division of the Department of Education. 
The Secretary of Education shall be a member 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
and ex-officio chairman of said Board. 

(d) The authority, powers, and duties con- 
ferred and imposed by law upon the Secretary 
of the Interior with relation to the Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf and Howard Univer- 
sity, shall be exercised and performed by the 
Secretary of Education. 

Sec. 4 (a) Except as otherwise provided by 
this Act, all authority, powers, and duties held, 
exercised, and performed by the head of any 
executive department in and over any bureau, 
office, or branch of the Government which is by 
this Act transferred to the Department of Edu- 
cation, or in and over any business arising there- 
from or pertaining thereto, or in relation to the 
duties performed by and authority conferred 
by law upon such bureau, office, or branch of 
the Government, whether of an appellate or re- 
visory character or otherwise, shall be vested in 
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and exercised and performed by the Secretary 
of Education. 

(b) All orders, rules, regulations, and per- 
mits or other privileges, which have been issued 
or granted by any bureau, office, or branch of 
the Government except the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education which is transferred 
under the provisions of this Act to the Depart- 
ment of Education, or which is abolished and 
its authority, powers, and duties transferred to 
the Department of Education, and which are 
in effect at the time of the transfer, shall, after 
the transfer, so far as they are not in conflict 
with the provisions of this Act, continue in 
effect to the same extent as if the transfer had 
not occurred, until modified, superseded, or re- 
pealed by the Secretary of Education. 

See. 5. All officers, and employees employed 
in or by any office, bureau, or branch of the 
Government, transferred in accordance with the 
provisions of this Act to the Department of 
Education, are transferred to the Department 
of Education without change in classification or 
compensation; and the records and property, 
including office equipment, of any such office, 
bureau, or branch of the Government so trans- 
ferred, are transferred to the Department of 
Education. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary of Education shall have 
charge in the buildings and premises occupied 
by or assigned to the Department of Education, 
of the library, furniture, fixtures, records, and 
other property pertaining to the department or 
hereafter acquired for use in its business. Until 
other quarters are provided, the Department of 
Education may occupy the buildings and 
premises occupied by the bureaus, offices, and 
branches of the Government which are by this 
Act transferred to or included in the Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Sec. 7. In order to coérdinate the educational 
activities carried on by the several executive 
departments, and to recommend ways and 
means of improving the educational work of 
the Federal Government, there is hereby created 
the Federal Conference on Education, which will 
consist of one representative and one alternate 
appointed by the head of each department. The 
Federal Conference on Education shall not re- 
port as a body to any one department, but 


each representative shall report the findings of 
the Federal Conference on Education to his 
own department for consideration and inde- 
pendent action. 

Sec. 8 (a) The Department of Education shall 
collect such statistics and facts as shall show 
the condition and progress of education in the 
several States and in foreign countries. In 
order to aid the people of the several States in 
establishing and maintaining more efficient 
schools and school systems, in devising better 
methods of organization, administration and 
financing of education, in developing better 
types of school buildings and in providing for 
their use, in improving methods of teaching, 
and in developing more adequate curricula and 
courses of study, research shall be undertaken 
in (1) rural education; (2) elementary educa- 
tion; (3) secondary education; (4) higher edu- 
cation; (5) professional education; (6) physi- 
cal education, including health education and 
recreation; (7) special education for the men- 
tally and physically handicapped; (8) the train- 
ing of teachers; (9) immigrant education; (10) 
adult education; and (11) such other fields as 
in the judgment of the Secretary of Education 
may require attention and study. 

(b) The department shall make available to 
educational officers in the several States and to 
other persons interested in education, the re- 
sults of the research and investigations con- 
ducted by it, and the funds appropriated for 
printing and binding for the Department of 
Edueation shall be available for the printing 
and binding of the results of such research and 
investigations. 

See. 9. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1926, and annually thereafter, the sum of 
$1,500,000, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to the Department of Edu- 
eation, for the purpose of paying salaries and 
the conducting of studies and investigations, 
the paying of incidental and traveling expenses 
incurred in connection with the investigations 
or inquiries undertaken by the department and 
for law books, books of reference and periodi- 
eals, and for the paying of rent where neces- 
sary, and for such other purposes as may be 
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necessary to enable the Department of Edu- 
eation to carry out the provisions of this Act. 
All unexpended appropriations which shall be 
available at the time when this Act takes effect 
in relation to the various bureaus, offices, and 
branches of the Government which are by this 
Act transferred to or included in the Depart- 
ment of Education, or which are abolished by 
this Act, and their authority, powers, and duties 
transferred to the Department of Education, 
shall become available for expenditure by the 
Department of Education and shall be treated 
the same as if such bureaus, offices, and branches 
of the Government had been directly named in 
the laws making the appropriations as part of 
the Department of Education. 

Sec. 10. The Secretary of Education shall 
annually, at the close of each fiscal year, make 
a report in writing to Congress giving an 
account of all moneys received and disbursed 
by the Department of Education and describ- 
ing the work done by the department. He shall 
also from time to time make such special inves- 
tigations and reports as may be required of 
him by the President or by either House of Con- 
gress or as he himself may deem necessary and 
urgent, 

See. 11. This Act shall take effect thirty days 
after its passage, except that the provisions of 
this Act in relation to the transfer of any agency 
from the jurisdiction and control of one officer 
to the jurisdiction and control of another, or in 
relation to the abolishment of any existing 
agency, or in relation to the transfer of au- 
thority, powers, and duties from one officer or 
agency to another, shall take effect July 1, 1926. 


THE SAFETY CAMPAIGN 

Under the auspices of the Highway 
Safety Board, which has offices in the 
Willard Building, Washington, D. C., a 
national campaign for safety education has 
been launched which includes a series of 
awards for the best essays and lessons pre- 
pared in a contest of school children and 
teachers. For the best essay a gold watch 
and a trip to Washington are offered; for 
the best lesson, $500 and trip. The condi- 
tions of the contests follow : 


RULES OF THE Essay CoNTEST 


Subject : 
Length: 
Eligible : 
Closing Date: 


Drawings: 


Preparation : 


Disposition : 


RULES 
Subject : 


Length: 
Eligible: 
Closing Date: 


Preparation: 


Disposition : 


My School’s Share in Highway 
Safety. 

Not to exceed 500 words. 

All pupils of the fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades, four- 
teen years old and under. 

Not later than February 24, 
1926. 

Each essay must be illustrated by 
an original drawing, appropriate 
photograph, or clipping from a 
magazine or newspaper. 

1. Essays must be written on one 
side of the paper only. They 
may be typewritten or prepared 
with pen and ink. 

2. Each essay must bear the 
name, school and home address 
of the pupil in the upper left- 
hand corner of the first page. 
Essays should be handed to the 
school principal or designated 
teacher on or before February 
24, 1926. 


OF THE Lesson CONTEST 


Lessons for Children on High- 
way Safety. 

Not less than 1,000 nor more 
than 3,000 words. 

All elementary school teachers in 
the eighth and lower grades. 

Not later than February 24, 
1926. 

1. Lessons must be written on 
one side of the paper only. 

2. Each manuscript must bear 
the name, school and home ad- 
dress of the writer in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first 
page. Lessons may take the 
form which the teacher considers 
best presents the subject, such 
as a lecture, recitation, game, or 
drama. 

Lessons should be handed to the 
school principal or designated 
teacher on or before February 
24, 1926. 
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KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST GRADE 

The publication after his death of a book 
describing in detail the methods used in 
the University of Chicago Elementary 
School in unifying the kindergarten and 
first grade places all educators in further 
‘debt to the late Professor Parker. The 
part played by Miss Temple in the prepa- 
ration of the volume was no doubt im- 
portant. Nevertheless the book in purpose, 
in point of view, and in form is essentially 
at one with its predecessors, and, indeed, 
some chapters are distinctly reminiscent of 
similar chapters in Types of Elementary 
Teaching and Learning. 

Taken as a whole, the volume is ob- 
viously an outstanding contribution to the 
literature we have dealing with the school- 
ing of younger children. The best single 
feature of the book is undoubtedly its 
emphasis upon concrete accounts of actual 
school experience. These have been given 
an appropriate setting in an outline of edu- 
cational theory and the result is a very 
valuable teacher’s handbook, a handbook 
that teachers will read and use. 


THE PROBLEM OF GUIDANCE 

Most school men will agree with Pro- 
fessor Proctor that the development of 
sound practices in the field of vocational 
and educational guidance is much to be 
desired. Not all will agree, however, with 
a good deal that he says on this subject in 
his recent book.2 To take his chapter on 
the elementary school, for example, the 
reader finds at the outset that the writer 
has in mind not the newer elementary 
school now so rapidly developing, but the 


1Unified Kindergarten and First Grade Teaching. By S. C. Parker and Alice Temple. 
By William M. Proctor. 
World Book Co. 


* Educational and Vocational Guidance. 
* By Thomas D. Wood and H. G. Rowell. 


old elementary school, with which he was 
doubtless familiar at some stage of his 
career. 

In general, unless we assume that those 
who use this book do not take other courses 
in education, this work is too largely a 
repetition of what has already been said 
and better said in volumes on other edu- 
cational subjects. The bibliography, too, 
is not sufficiently selective and there are 
too many passages lifted bodily from other 
books. On the whole, this work, while 
it may serve admirably both for reference 
and as a text, represents certain tendencies 
in the making of books on education that 
should be discouraged. 


THE HEALTH PROGRAM 


As the authors of Health Through Pre- 
vention and Control of Diseases* so well 
say, ‘‘The school, from its very nature, 
is completely constituted to act as a disease 
center, an assembler and distributor of 
children’s diseases in the community.” 
They propose a definite ‘‘campaign to sub- 
stitute health for disease in every school.” 
This book is not padded, it is not abstract; 
it is outlinish, clear, and definite. It will 
prove a veritable health Bible to the school 


principal and the school nurse, and should | 


be read by every parent who has children 
in school. Not least, it is written by author- 
ities out of a long and rich personal ex- 
perience. 


THE AMATEUR EDUCATIONIST 


The possession of a fair style may fit one 
for literature, but something more seems 
Ginn & Co. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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to be necessary for writing on education. 
Miss De Lima has, of course, something 
more but hardly enough to enable her to 
qualify as a judicious reporter of observa- 
tions on New York City schools. If the 
New Republic, in which the various chap- 
ters of her book first appeared, were local 
in circulation, the matter would be to some 
extent otherwise. Even so, scant justice is 
done to the really large number of New 
York principals and teachers who are dis- 
tinctly modern, both in theory and in 
practice. New York, moreover, is far from 
typical of the country. Readers in Kala- 
mazoo or Decatur, not to mention Rochester 
and Seattle, will wonder why the lady is 
so hot and whether affairs can be really so 
bad in the Eastern metropolis as she ap- 
pears to believe. 


EDUCATION AND FREEDOM 


Having been freed from the cares of a 
university presidency, Doctor Sisson is 
finding in the quiet pursuit of scholarship 
time to express his mature thought on the 
central problems of education. His re- 
cently published book, Education for Free- 
dom,® is one of the most stimulating studies 
in the philosophy of American education 
which we have had. Interpreting our great 
experiment in democracy as essentially an 
attempt to secure real freedom for each 
as a part of the whole, he has attempted to 
suggest some of the more important re- 
sources of the American teacher who desires 
to kindle and enlighten the spirit of liberty 
in the hearts of young Americans.’’ First 
of all he would insure ‘‘a true vision of 
America for every young American.’’ 
Whether or not the school can actually as- 
Sume successfully as large a share of re- 
sponsibility for this as Doctor Sisson 
believes is by no means certain, but in any 
event his stirring message should come to 


the attention of every teacher and school 
officer in the country. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
FROM RESEARCH BULLETINS 


The Educational Department of Pasa- 
dena, California, issues every other month 
an excellent Educational Research Bulletin 
under the editorship of Mr. W. Hardin 
Hughes. The latest number, that for 
November-December, 1925, contains three 
or four studies of unusual interest and 
value. One of these, by Mr. Howard, 
Director of the Bureau of Child Welfare 
and Guidance in Pasadena, shows how all 
the welfare agencies of the city are unified 
through the work of his office. Another, 
by Mr. Hughes, shows how far personal 
trait ratings may be depended upon to in- 
dicate success in college. Mr. Hughes’ 
scheme of rating was reported in the 
JOURNAL OF EpucaTionaL MeEtuop for 
June, 1925. Still another study, by Doctor 
Ellison of the University of Minnesota, 
summarizes all that has so far been done 
on the relation of class size to teaching 
efficiency. The material is presented in the 
form of brief abstracts of the studies that 
have been made, which are followed by 
a concise conclusion and an inclusive bibli- 
ography. Finally, this bulletin contains 
the report of a questionnaire showing the 
status of married women as contrasted with 
that of unmarried women in sixty-eight of 
the larger cities of the United States. 

Another excellent research bulletin is 
issued by the Department of Education of 
the Ohio State University. The number 
for November 18, 1925, presents ‘‘A Con- 
trast of the Preparation and Work of Men 
and Women Elementary School Princi- 
pals,’’ by Professors Connors and Morrison. 
This study is confined to Ohio cities and 
should be duplicated for other states of 


‘Our Enemy the Child. By Agnes De Lima. New Republic, Inc. 


*Maemillan Co. 
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the Union. On the whole, sex distinctions 
do not seem to play an important part in 
the administrative relationships of the 
principal. 


REPORTING THE CONFERENCE ON THE 
PLATOON SCHOOL 


In the Summer Session of 1924, a con- 
ference on the platoon school was held at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Two or three of the most important papers 
read at that conference are now made avail- 
able through the December number of the 
Teachers College Record. Mr. Rossman, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools in 
Gary, Indiana, explained what Gary is 
doing for its children. He shows that the 
school day is longer; that the Gary chil- 
dren are provided with a wide range of 
experiences ; that special emphasis is placed 
on physical education, play, music, the 
library, and forensics. Moreover, the 
school grounds are open on Saturday ; there 
is summer school; and there is special 
adaptation of work to older pupils. The 
article as a whole constitutes the best brief 
summary of the work of the Gary schools 
that has so far appeared, and has the merit 
of being more recent than others. 

Charles L. Spain, Deputy Superintend- 
ent of Schools in Detroit, spoke on ‘‘The 
Platoon School and the Superintendent,”’ 
explaining why the platoon form of organ- 
ization appeals strongly to school adminis- 
trators. In the course of his remarks he 
quoted from an article by Professor Bonser 
which appeared in the Chicago Schools 
Journal for May, 1924, and undertook to 
answer Professor Bonser’s strictures. In 
general, he felt that the critic was not fully 
informed as to the actual character of the 
platoon schools and the work done in them. 
In the Teachers College symposium Pro- 
fessor Bonser replies, setting forth the 
reasons for his objections to the platoon 


school. In the main his objections are 
based upon the contention that the claims 
made for the platoon school are not in 
harmony with the educational point of view 
which its advocates favor. In other words, 
the exponents of the platoon idea are in. 
consistent. 

The development of the platoon school 
is so rapid and presents itself in so many 
different phases in various parts of the 
country that the symposium in the Teachers 
College Record, while it is of value, does 
not represent, on the whole, the latest de- 
velopments. 


SUPERVISORY PROGRAMS 


Professor W. H. Burton, now of Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, is well known as a 
writer on the subject of supervision. In 
the December number of the Elementary 
School Journal he began a series of articles 
on ‘‘The Making of Supervisory Pro- 
grams,’’ the material being drawn from a 
new book soon to be issued. The article 
begins with an argument for the principle 
of planning and is buttressed with numer- 
ous quotations from previous writers. He 
then proceeds to present typical super- 
visory plans such as that found in Wood 
County, Ohio. The discussion was to be con- 
eluded in a future number of the Journal. 


ASPECT OF HIGH SCHOOL WORK 


The University High School Journal, 
published by the University of California 
for the University High School of Oak- 
land, deserves to be more widely known 
than it is. It is published quarterly and 
presents for the most part studies made 
by members of the faculty of the University 
High School and neighboring schools in 
California. The third number for the 
present year, that for October, 1925, con- 
tains among other articles an excellent 
presentation of the Oakland course in 
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preparation for parenthood, which is part 
of the eighth-grade course in General 
Science. The article, which was written by 
Leila Gibson, is fully illustrated and shows 
that a very advanced type of work is being 
earried on in the University High School. 
Other articles are ‘‘A Social Studies 
Laboratory,’’ by Louise L. Kidder, ‘‘ Ad- 
justing the Load to the Individual,’’ by 
Minnette Mackay, and the concluding 
number of a series of articles by Professor 
©. E. Rugh on ‘‘ Humanizing Education.”’ 
The series as a whole reflects the studies 
which Professor Rugh has been making 
into the subject of character education in 
all parts of the United States. 


DEMOCRACY IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


Early in the school year Superintendent 
Fred M. Hunter of the Oakland schools 
presented to his entire teaching staff an 
excellent paper on ‘‘ Teacher Participation 
in the Determination of Administrative 
Policies.’’ This paper has now been made 
available through School and Society for 
November 28, 1925. After reviewing the 
situation as it actually exists in the Cali- 
fornia schools, the speaker emphasized four 
essentials in the building up of a sound 
school program: (1) a supporting body of 
public opinion; (2) acquaintance on the 
part of the publie with what the schools are 
doing; (3) actual knowledge by the teach- 
ing force that they are doing their work 
well; (4) the development of a group whose 
special business it shall be to protect 
American youth and the institution con- 
secrated to its education. These essentials 
depend upon the development of a true 
profession of teaching and this in turn 
waits upon the growth of an intelligent 
method of preparation by teachers in all 
the activities of the school system. Such 
a method Superintendent Hunter is try- 
ing to develop in the Oakland schools. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 

An Arithmetic for Teachers. By William 
F. Roantree and Mary 8S. Taylor. New 
York: Maemillan Co., 1925. Pp. 621. 

American History Teaching and Testing. 
By Martin J. Stormzand. New York: 
Maemillan Co., 1925. Pp. x+181. 

The Industrial Museum. By Charles R. 
Richards. New York: Maemillan Co., 
1925. Pp. x+117. $3.00. 

The Measurement of Achievement in Ge- 
ography. By Mendel E. Branom. New 
York: Maemillan Co., 1925. Pp. 188. 

Childhood’s Fears. By G. F. Morton. 
New York: Maemillan., 1925. Pp. 284. 

What is Faith? By J. Gresham Machen. 
New York: Maemillan Co., 1925. Pp. 263. 

The New Civics. By Roscoe L. Ashley. 
New York: Maemillan Co., 1925. Pp. 
xix +530. 

The Three Musketeers. By Alexandre 
Dumas. Edited and abridged by Mar- 
quis E. Shattuck. Modern Readers’ 
Series. New York: Maemillan Co., 1925. 
Pp. 465. Illus. 

David Copperfield. By Charles Dickens. 
Abridged by Edith F. Smith. Modern 
Readers’ Series. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1925. Pp. 511. Illus. 

The Art of Seeing. By Charles H. Wood- 
bury and Elizabeth W. Perkins. New 
York: Seribner’s Sons, 1925. Pp. 290. 
Illus. 

Advanced Algebra. By Edward I. Edger- 
ton and Perry A. Carpenter. New York: 
Allyn & Bacon, 1925. Pp. 377. $1.40. 

Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night. Edited by 
Samuel Thurber and Mary E. Adams. 
New York: Allyn & Bacon, 1925. Pp. 
244. Illus. $.65. 

Applied English Grammar. By David 
Sinclair Burleson. New York: Allyn 
& Bacon, 1925. Pp. 381. $.92. 

Easy Latin. By Jared W. Seudder. New 
York: Allyn & Bacon, 1925. Pp. 307. 
Illus. $1.25. 
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Le Petit Chose. By Alphonse Daudet. 
Edited by Winfield S. Barney. New 
York: Allyn & Bacon, 1925. Pp. xii+ 
186. Illus. $.80. 

Cuentos, Romances y Cantares. Edited by 
Aurelio M. Espinosa. New York: Allyn 
& Bacon, 1925. Pp. 129. Illus. $.80. 

Medieval Latin. Selected and edited by 
Karl P. Harrington. New York: Allyn 
& Bacon, 1925. Pp. xxix+698. Illus. 
$2.80. 

Across Seven Seas to Seven Continents. 
By Alison E. Aitchison and Marguerite 
Uttley. Indianapolis: Bobbs Merrill 
Co., 1925. Pp. 304. Illus. 

Thinkers and Doers. By Floyd L. Darrow. 
Newark: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1925. 
Pp. 378. Illus. 

Mainsprings of Men. 
liams. New York: 
1925. Pp. 313. Illus. 

Everyday Science Projects. By Edith L. 
Smith. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1925. Pp. 341. Illus. $.96. 

Bemol and Kusum, Children of Bengal. 
By Herbert E. Wyman. Yonkers, N. Y.: 
World Book Co., 1925. Pp. 260. Illus. 
$1.36. 

The Young Delinquent. By Cyril Burt. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1925. 
Pp. xvii+619. Illus. $5.00. 

Teaching Children to Read. By Paul 
Klapper. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co., 1925. Pp. xxii+304. 


By Whiting Wil- 
Seribner’s Sons, 


IN PAPER COVERS 
Source Studies in American Colonial Edu- 
cation—The Private School. By Robert 
F. Seybolt. Urbana: University of 


Illinois Bulletin, No. 28, September 28, 
1925. $.50. 

Masters’ Essays, 1925. List issued by the 
Library of Columbia University, New 
York. 








THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


A Solution of the Quadratic Congruence, 
Modulo p,p = 8n + 1, n Odd. By Perry 
A. Caris. Reprint from American 
Mathematical Monthly, Vol. XXXII, No, 
6, Philadelphia, 1925. 

Making the Most of Supervision. Mary- 
land School Bulletin, Vol. VII, No. 1, 
issued by State Department of Eduea- 
tion, Baltimore, Md. 

The Elson Foundation Unit. Course-of- 
Study Manual and Hand Chart Cards, 
Sample set. Chicago: Scott, Foresman 
& Co., 1925. 

Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Education Bulletins, 1925: No. 16, 
Work of the Bureau of Education for the 
Natives of Alaska, by William Hamilton. 
No. 17, Professional Staff of State De- 
partments of Education, by Arthur W. 
Ferguson. No. 20, Statistics of Kinder- 
gartens, 1923-24, by Frank M. Phillips. 
Kindergarten Cireular, No. 18, How the 
Kindergarten Educates, by Luella A. 
~almer and Mary G. Waite. Library 
Leaflets No. 31, List of References on 
Student Self-Government and the Honor 
System; No. 32, List of References on 
Vocational Guidance; City School Leaf- 
let No. 20, Uses of Intelligence and 
Achievement Tests in 215 Cities, by 
W.S. Deffenbaugh. Statistical Circular 
No. 4, Per Capita Costs in City Schools, 
1923-24. Higher Education Circular No. 
30, Policies and Curricula of Schools of 
Education in State Universities, by J. B. 
Edmonson and A. H. Webster. Home 
Education Cireular No. 7, Teachers’ and 
Pupils’ Reading Circles, by Ellen ©. 
Lombard. School Health Studies No. 10, 
Progress and Prospect in School Health 
Work; No. 11, School Nurse Administra- 
tion. Physical Education Series No. 6, 
The School as the People’s Clubhouse, 
by Harold O. Berg. 





